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New Work by Sam Slick. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 
SAM SLICK’S 
Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. 
OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 


In one royal 12mo. volume, 
Paper, price 50 cents; or in extra cloth. 


ALSO, NOW READY, 
Memorials and Correspondence 





OF 
Charles James Fox. 


Edited by the Right Hon. Loxp Joun Russe.u. 
In two very handsome royal 12mo. volumes, extra cloth. 


Life of Elizabeth, 


SECOND QUEEN REGNANT OF 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Complete in one handsome crown octavo volume, 
extra cloth. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
Queens of Henry VIIL., 


AND OF 
HIS MOTHER, ELIZABETH OF YORK. 


By Acnes STRICKLAND. 


Speen in one handsome crown octavo volume, 
54 2t extra cloth. 











BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW ; 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
NO. XXII. 


For sale by 
8. 8. & W. WOOD, 
261 Pearl street. 


Subscription THREE DOLLARS , delivered 
Sree of postage to who pay ta adeanen, ee 


MY OWN LANGUAGE; 
THE ELEMENTS 


OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
INTENDED FOR CHILDREN. 
BY A. HART. 

(Price Twenty-five cents.) 
Re 
— For sale or inspection at 

DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 151 Fulton st., 
alé6tf or, APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HISTORIC DOUBTS 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
Third American Edition. Price 12} cents. 
A. P. BURT, No. 7 Baltimore street, 











Bal Md. 
Lreprxcorr, e 2 & 
Davenport, New York ; 5 Boston. 
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Musical Presents. 


CLASSICAL AND STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY HER MAJESTY’S MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO., 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


*.* To be had on order of Messrs. HALL & SON, Broadway, New York, and all Music-sellers and Booksellers, 


1 ALBRECHTSBERGER'’S Theoretical Works, 2 vols. 


t Prelud 
2 BACH (J. 8.) Poctgciets Bretedecs adona es and forty-eight Fugues, a new "edition, 


3 —— Art of Fugue, by ditto, Vol. 17 
4 —— Works for the Pianoforte, Vol. IU. Chromatic Fantasia, Fugue, &c.. 
6 —— Ditto, Vol. IV. Five Suites and Four Duets 
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70 mney Beauties,” being a Collection of his most esteemed Sonatas for a4 
e Piano, 6 books each 
71 —_———— 12 Symphonies, as Quin/etts, by Haigh, 4 books 
72 HERZOG’S Practical Organist, 18 books 
RSLEY’S V; Harmony 
bate sale 6 lates fale vel ls 
74 KENT'S Anthems and Services, edited by Sturges, 2 vols. 
7 KALKBRENNER'S Treatise on Harmony, for the Pianist, translated by 
Lincoln Cock 
76 EInG, (Qpartes) Morning and Evening Services, in D, A, and F, opted by 
an 


rs 
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view x 


Te wat VL. Six easy Preludes, Two and Three Part Inventions and Six 
little Suites 


on SS 
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-- 
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78 senainenanaiine 6 Grand Sonatas for the Organ, Op. 65 
79 MOZART’S Ten Quartetts for Two Violins, Alto and Bass 


10 —— Organ Works, a new edition, by John Bishop, each vol 
11 —— Organ Compositions on Chorales, edited by Mendelssohn, 5 books, ea. 


23 om (G.) iD Lave of Holyrood, or Entertainment of Mary, Queen of 
y and Explanatory Notes by Mrs. Crawford, 1 vol. illus- 


13 BEETHOVEN'S Nine Symphonies for the Piano, by Kalkbrenner 
Mount of Olives, with English Words, by J. Warren 
Ditto, for the Piano, by Czerny 
Master-pieces for the Piano, by Czerny, 5 vols 


————— Seventeen Quartetts for Strin Instrumen dited b. 
~~ Rousselot (complete) ~ aoa 4 


18 ——_——_—_——- Quintetts and Trios, by ditto (complete) 
19 BAILLOT, &c., Method for the Violoncello 
20 BISHOP'S (John) 93 Chants 
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Six Symphonies, as Piano Duets, by Czerny.................... 
Ditto for Piano, Violin, Flute and Bass, by Clementi 
lini in one volume. 





———-— Bass 
8 MARBECK’S Book of Common Prayer, for Voices in Unison, by R. Janes. 
87 NEUKOMM’S (The Chevalier) 25 Organ Voluntaries 
12 Solfeggi for Tenor or Bass Voice, 2 books, each............ 


89 NIEMITZ’S Method for Musical Instruments used in a ey Band, 
Translated by A. Merrick...... dae indnind sydndaetshty dle dhlederedse ys be 


90 NICHOLSON’S Beauties for the Flute, 4 vols............... eesedpeceves 
91 Le Bouq 
92 
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22 BERTINI'S Celebrated Method for the Piano, Translated by James Clarke 
23 BRODERIP'’S (Robert) Organist’s Journal 
24 CHERUBINI Theoretical Works, 2 vols 
25 CLARE'S Psalmody, 4 vols 
26 CLINTON'S Essay on the Béhm Flute 
27 CZERNY’S School of Virtuosi, Sixty studies on Bravura Playing. 
28 CORELLI'S Forty-eight Trios. 
—————. Twelve Solos, a new edition, by Czerny 





——— Organist’s Compendium, 24 Numbers. ..............+eseeeee+ ‘ 

7 aa” on the Construction and the Preservation of the Violin, a new edi- 
tion, enlarged by John Bishop 

98 PAGANINIT'S Method for the Violin, by Guhr 


89 CZERNY’S Royal Pianoforte School, 4 vols. Op. 500, 99 PREVOST’S Musical Stenography, by R. Lincoln Cocks. 


100 QUADRI’S New Method of Harmony 
83 —t a0 School of Practical Composition, edited by John Bishop, 3 ve 101 RODE'S, &c., Method for the Violin 


102 REISSIGER’S Eight Trios for Piano, Flute and Bass.............6.0.00.0005 
108 ———_—-_——— Eight Trios for Piano, Violin and Bass 


104 een =) ~~ ee Peles , Masters of Ge Cottectinn of ve, 
Composi e grea’ ters a ly. c A 
carefully edited by 44 Warren and J. Bishop, in 


105 RINCK’S Organ School, by 8. Wesley and J. Bishop. 

106 —— Works for the Organ, Edited by John Bishop. ..each 3s., ‘“, and 

107 —— = Introductory Practice for the Organ, 120 Exercises in all the 
eys. 


108 ROSSINI’S Stabat Mater, with Latin and English Words, by J. Warren... 
109 —_———- Ditto, Piano, by Czerny 

110 —————- Ditto as Piano Duets, 2 books 

111 RUSSELL’S Celebrated Voluntaries for the Organ, 2 vols.......... ved 

112 sronnr yo for the Violin, (the only comptptn copy,) Translated by 


113 sont Stothed § ree the Guitar...... deeeerevecesevencteaseceesenceccsceseeseces 


114 The Vooal Melodies of ScoTLanp, by Finlay Dun and John Thomson, Boers. 


115 The Order of the Daily Garten, be Saget edited by John Bishop, cloth 
boards, gilt edges 


116 THE TYROLESE MELODIES, 8 vols......... 
117 VINER’S One Hundred Psalms, &c., 4 Voices,. 
118 
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School of Fugue Playing, 24 Grand Studies 
Art of Preluding, with 120 Examples 
37 ——_—_—_—— &chool Embellishments, Seventy Studies. 


338 ——_——— Supplement to the Pianoforte School, Sixty-four Selected Exer- 
cises from the Great Masters 


ranere Collection of Three hundred and fifty Glees, Catches, Con. 
ons, &c., 4 vols ach 


6 sae = the Violin, Ancient and Modern, considerably enlarged by 
e Author 
4 FETIS'S (J. F.) Abridged Method of Harmony and Accompaniment 


4 FORDF'S Enc ia, Three thousand and fifty Airs of all Nations, for 
Flute or Violin, 6 vols. h 
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Appendix to ditto.............65 cceeeeeees dante Babies c¥ doers 
Beauties for the Organ 

One Hundred and Forty-four Gregorian Chants 

pacts tr Cte 8 ace Chants 


Israel in Egypt, Voices and Piano, or Organ, by J. Bishop 
Acis and Galatea, for ditto, by ditto 


Four Coronation Anthems, for ditto. by ditto 
Samson, for ditto, by ditto. 
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HA waynes" Cheation for "Voices and Piano, ‘or Organ, ‘arranged by J. 
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PUBLISHED, AND OFFERED TO THE TRADE, AT THE ANNEXED 


NET WHOLESALE PRICES, 


BY ROBERT B. COLLINS, NEW YORK. 
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ABBOTT'S SERIES. GIRARD’S ELEMENTS OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE ee . 0027 
MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. Part a. #0 20 GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTO by J. B. Shurtl a . - Py ° 25 
apporrs MOTT VERNON ARITHMETIC, Bord: :: cB.) BAM AREY OBE ARR eg 
Abborts MOUNT VERNON JUNIOR READER : 11 1 Bs) BRROTRCMEREASMONOME, ao 2D Dll lt 
ABBOTT’s VERNON SENIOR READE - + + 90 | McCURDY'S FIRST LESSONS ON GEOMETRY OCT ae 
abbots ABERCROM RS IN ME BOWERS ° : : + & | MeCURDWS CHARTS OF GEOMPTRY. Perset, mounted” ©: .  - 8% 
ABBOTY’S OMBIES MORAL PHILOSOPHY. . . « « «+ 4 | WHELPLEYS COMPEND’ Tes ere a ee wg me 
ADAMS'S ARITHMETICAL SEEN. 
ADAMS'S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC... A 
on ° . le 
AAS KEY TO THE REVISED ARITHMETIC 2] | ASOP'S FABLES, by Rev. Thomas James. Ilustrated by John Tenniel. 8ro. | 
ADAMS'S MENSURATION . ° 80 Cloth, gilt edges : 187% 
Apa po St ; . 88 Cloth, full gilt. - 23 
R ADAMS'S BOOKKEEPING—per set. . 8 Morocco, full gilt : x . 262% 
COBB'S SPELLERS AND READERS. ASOPS ABLES. Hime. Qutb - Bite ses St 0 
COBB'S PRIMARY SPELLER Perdozen . . . 7 + GABRIEL. By Mary Howitt. “Goth, gilt wo We £4 
COBB'S NEW SPELLER ee Cloth: gilt edge eae a 45 
60 EW JUVENILE READER. No. 1. “ ‘ | OUR COUSINS IN OHIO. By Mary Howitt Cloth, git Dave 34 
COBB NEW JUVENILE READER, No.3 “ : + 12) | KEMPIS'S IMITATION OF CHRIST. 12mo. fat 3th gitedges. 18x 
CORDS NEW MONTH AMELICAN, of FF am, ‘est 2 & JOURNAL OF JOHN WOODMAN. Half bound” cloth ailt edges . 3 
| y 3 a. a un . . . 
PROFESSOR COFFIN’S WORKS. Full cloth “ 81M 
FFIN’S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES 0 eep . . . 
COFFINS CONIC SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. @o | NEW TESTAMENT. Svo. Half gilt, roan ° 4 
OLMSTEAD'S ELEMENTARY WORKS. 
CUSTEAD'S RUDIMENTS OF PiIROSOPA iy ae a 
30 ; 
OLMSTEADS RUDIMENTS OF ASTRONOMY AND PiinLdsoriny | Gin 1 ‘vols 33 | DRAWING BOOKS, &e. 
OLMSTEADS SCHOOL ABTRONOMY. © | JOHN RUBENS SMITHS DRAWING BOOK. Folio. Copperplate Engravings 1 # 
3 BOOKKEEPIN THE JUVENILE DRAWING BOOK. Lithographe to 
» THE OXFORD DRAWING BOOK. Quarto. New Edition." 115Plates | | 150 
PRESTON’'S DISTRICT SCHOOL DOOR earn . ° 1isy¥ | THE OXFORD DRAWING BOOK, With geleses Plewer Plates . . sn 
PRESTON'S SINGLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING ; 38 | DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, Wood © APSE Os 
PRESTON'S BOOKKEEPING by Double and Single Entry | ; : % | THE ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOK. By “George Childs. "Many Litho: os 
gra ic ‘a 
ADDICK’S ELEMENTS OF THE oe LANGUAGE .... . TUDIES 1 PLOWEL PAINTING. From designs by “James Andrews. 
SAYS MATHEMATION me lilustrated. Per gross . . . 4 ® Amnorneti RAWING CARDS. Three sets. ioc rd i ch. = 
. . > 5 ree se ar 8 in ea 
DYMOND’S ESSAYS ON MORALITY. Halt cloth « 2: ae lomiaane. We ee < % 
Full cloth . 38 Landscape. No.2 ; 34 
a 45 Flowers. No ° uw 
on CASH ACCOUNT ONLY. 
'S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY . eho DLAM'S COMMON SCHOOL WRITING BOOKS. In nine numbers. 
OLMSTED S COLLEGE AStKONOMY teh | eg emeansete yo Ae 011% 
ASTRONOMY, h Mason’s: eiubeatena’ - 150 sa twenty-five dozen . ve ie te Male Cee we ae 
SANDS Davin) JOURNAL Ss TEER For fifty dozen wa 
KEY TO COFFIN’S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY seetarte ton dalecn SCE e: ae 








NEW BOOKS. 


THE GOLDEN MANUAL. 
75 cents to $20. 
THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST. 
(New translation.) 37% cents to $2. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Imp. 8vo. $4 to $8. 
THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS OF THE 
DESERT. 
16mo, 75 cents to $1 50. 
THE LIFE OF BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
18mo. 60 cents to $1. 
THE GRACES OF MARY. 
18mo. 50 cents to $1. 
A TALE OF THE REFORMATION IN 
IRELAND. 
(Original.) By Mrs. J. Sapurer. ; 
A DOCTRINAL AND SCRIPTURAL 
CATECHISM. 

By Rev. Pere Court, translated by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 
A SERIES OF SCHOOL-BOOKS FOR ‘THE 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 

(The only new edition.) 

D. & J. SADLIER & Co., 

164 William street, N. Y., 128 Federal street, 
Boston, Corner Notre Dame and Francis- 

a9 lm Xavier, Montreal. 


BE. & I. JOLLIE, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AND COLLECTING 
AGENCY. 
Office, 300 Broadway. 


a Advertisements Written without extra charge. 
nA dvertisements inserted in any Paper in the United 





DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO-BOOKS 


OF TIE 


OPERA. 


Elegantly printed in small 4to. 
Price 38 cents, and under. 


A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an entire- 


ly novel plan; the Music of all the principal pieces being 

given, and placed over the English and Foreign Version 

of the Words, so that the er is not only able to fol- 

‘ow th he Music, as well as the Libretto, of the Opera, but 

has a complete preservation of both for after reference or 
ormance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, with 
11 Pieces; IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 11 Pieces; 
LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENERENTOLA, 10 Pie- 
ces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces; DON PASQUALE, 6 Pieces; 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 Pieces; LUCIA DI LAM- 
MERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON GIOVANNI, 9 Pieces; DER 
FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; ME- 
DEA, 10 Pieces; SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA 
BORGIA, 9 Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10-Pieces; LA 
SONNAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LYELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pie- 
ces; ERNANI, 10 Pieces; IL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces ; GUS- 
TAVUSIIL., 5 Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO,8 Pieces; AMI 
LIE, 9 Pieces; FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 


*,* A new Operaon the first of each Month. 


DAVIDSON'S 
ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


5 
Ie Tie ert, iB fh see Price i 
essiah,  geletrg “ Bs 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 


AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
es Wi Astor House 


unroe 
Go. P. Reed & Co., Bos E ‘Woodhouse, 








ered; Seaver Maury, W. Washington. Also wen. of 


NATIONAL PUBLICATION. 
WASHINGTON 


CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 


PAINTED BY THE GREAT AMERICAN ABTIST, 


E. LEUTZE, ESQ., 
ENGRAVED ON STEEL, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF 
LINE ENGRAVING, 


BY GIRARDET, IN PARIS. 
MESSRS. GOUPIL & CO. 
Respectfully beg leave to inform the American 
people, that the magnificent line engraving, 
after “ Leutze’s Great.National Picture 4 
Washington Crossing the Delaware,” whic 


has been exhibiting with immense success 
throughout the United States, 


Is Nearly Completed, 
and that they intend publishing the same on 


the First of September next. 
To subscribers, the following are now the 








rates :— 
Print Impressions on plain paper, . . . $1200 
erat Impressions on ia eae 
fs before weeny on on plain paper, - 2400 
Proofs before paper, 30 00 


Prints, colored, ‘in. "exulsite style, after the 
‘original pic 25 00 


The subseri ied book will remain open un- 
til the Ist of September; at that time the 
copies will be delivered to the subseribers, and 
the above prices will be raised, as follows :— 


Print I on eo te a SEO 
Print peesoasieee on Mol varer. Tae eee 

ed paper, - « 8 
Proofs before letters on India paper, 40 00 


ed in ee 
Prints, va aa epeas style, after the 500 





GOCUPIL & CO., ‘Print Publishers, 
289 Broadway, New York. 
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200 Breadway, New York, May 20th. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S LIST. 
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Tom Moore's Life and Correspondence. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Maeeypry in Onspe of Rutitgnsien, Rentownaiy Feintet 


MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF THOMAS MOORE, 


Edited by the Right Hon. Lorp Joun Russet, M. P. 
al o4 Ready.) 


To be Completed in about Twelve Numbers. 


Ry has wet + hensd of Tom Moore, the Irish Poet? To 
ar ies, this new 
interesting, especially the 
m his ear lest recollection 

it."—. Y. Cour. 
Wmanlood American republication, in numbers, of a work of 
great literar =. Thomas Moore is the last of the 
t paets ourished in the beginning of the cen- 
7 of him, 2 ably written, must be ea- 
gerly sous after. The public are Srsatly indebted to 
essrs. A qereton for the chepp pnd el and elegant manner 

in which they ha aye issued it.” . Advertiser. 


~“This work has been looked for with hoch interest by 
thé imirers of the sweetest bard of modern times. The 
eagpemnted us. The sparkling vivacity of 
s letters will recommend them as els of style 
who aim at eminence in epistolatory correspond- 
ence.”— y Register. 
? Every 
} —ay San wil JJ once procure a copy of the work. 


on APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH, 
Uniform with the above, complete in One Volume, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
MOORE. 
(Collected by Himself.) 


The ten volumes of the English edition complete in one 
handsome octavo volume. Illustrated with several splen- 
did steel engravings, and a fine portrait of the Author. 


“Atonce the noblest as well as the most perfect edi- 
tion of the prod 
pe ve ane oak into circulation for general use. 

hical luxury,’ it is not to be excelled by 
any rhoch an ease trees the press; in the matter of accu 
racy and exellence it far surpasses ail other editions of 
Moore's poems, as light does y tpt while, in respect 
to that careful revision which the poet is known to pave 
roatened upon this edition, it boasts an advanta 
known to any other thaf may have preceded it, w whether 
prevesee at heme | or [ eens, since first the exquisite 
gras tip the as became patent to the world. Ina 


last at and best ; ty in point of price, it is on 
‘medal Begond Latin Book and 


e cheapest.”— 
der. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, publish this week, 
SECOND LATIN BOOK, 


Comprising Historical Latin Reader, with Notes and 
Plates for translating ; an Exercise Book, develop- 
ing a complete Analytical Syntax, in a series of Lessons 
and Exercises, involving the construction. analysis, and 
reconstruction of Latin Sentences. By Apert Hark- 

» Préncipal of the Classical department in the 
New Engiand Normal Institute, Editor * Arnold's 
First Latin Book,” etc. One vol. 12mo. Price 87% cts. 


“ This volume is designed to be os once a Reader and 
an Exercise . It is in its plan and arrangement 
especially adapted to follow, in the course of Classical 

tudy, the author's edition of * Arnold’s First Latin Book.” 
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LITERATURE. 
THE MODERN TELEMACHUS. 
Iv. 





MUSEUS LEADS HIS PUPIL INTO THE ASSEMBLY OF 
THE FEMALE EMANCIPATIONISTS, AND EXPOUNDS 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE EQUIPOISF. 

Amone the various phenomena of the day, 
Museus directed my attention to one, pe- 
culiarly characteristic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as it is emphatically termed, the intro- 
duction of the female element into the active 
management of our complicated social ar- 
rangements. 

“Woman,” said he, “ has now appeared, 
after an acquiescence of ages, and demands 
a place at the helm, not only in the regula- 
tion of all social forms, but desires to throw 
the weight of her intellectual influence into 
the councils of the state. Like all the other 
great moral phenomena in the history of our 
race, this, too, has excited the sarcasm of the 
living age; but bevore we denounce such a 
movement as a misplaced experiment, in re- 
lation to the times out of which it has 
grown, or as a chimera, doomed to be scat- 
tered into fragments, like all visionary re- 
forms, after having been tried by the touch- 
stone of practical demonstration; we must 

‘rather pause in wonder before it and inquire 

into its meaning.” 

Frequent gatherings were held, in the 
form of conventions, with the view of hold- 
ing up to the world the design and purport 
of a great female regeneration, and to these 
we resorted on several occasions. The ob- 
ject in leading me thither was designed by 
Museus as an introduction to the philoso- 
phy of the female element, as manifested in 
social life, as well as in all artistic and lite- 
rary productions. During the sitting of the 
convention now held, the most engrossing 
question, falling within the category of wo- 
men’s rights, was the elective franchise. 

Women of high intellectual endowments 
rose up in defence of this prerogative, as one 
belonging to their sex, and endeavored to 
establish their undoubted right to'its exer- 
cise, on the sig of their perfect equalit 
with man. In listening to the lady’s appeal, 
couched in terms of intelligent reasoning, 
and enforced by expressions of remarkable 
eloquence, I was naturally drawn into an in- 
quiry which had never before suggested it- 
self to me, and, addressing myself to Mu- 
seus, demanded whence the first idea of 
equality had its origin. 

“That idea,” said he, “ you must seek in 
the construction of nature ; the question, ac- 
cording to the lesson there taught us, re- 
solves itself into that of precedence. The 
Whole course of vegetable and animal life, 
from its germination to its decadence and 
reunion with the earth from which it sprang, 
shows the struggle for precedence. Is not 

the law a distinetive one among the animal 

races, to rise up, not only to a level, but to 
exceed, to excel, to gain a mastery, the one 
over the other? And in man, where do we 
find that the attainment of a foothold upon 
the lon desired summit leaves the aspirant 
satisfied with that? Is he not ever ready to 
move still higher ?” 
“You do not seem willing to admit the 
absolute existence of equality, as an idea, 
after which men are striving. The whole 
ttle of life would be for precedence.” 
In that light T do view it, although in 
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the application of such a construction to the 
subject now before us, let us not permit any 
fears to arise within us as to any speedy re- 
sults to which a struggle for precedence in 
woman may lead. We seldom, in the course 
of history, find the seeds of revolution si- 
multaneously scattered throughout the gene- 
ral mind; but we must trace the causes of 
an universal outbreak to some small incep- 
tive movement, gathering together its 
strength within the conclave of the few 
thoughtful and discerning minds. When 
the revolutionary conception is first broach- 
ed it meets with few ready responses ; but 
let the new suggestion be once made, and 
diseussion wil] raise up a fabric of thought, 
establish a nucleus of popular opinion, and 
lead to the formation of a permanent institu- 
tion. In this relation do we find placed 
many of the proposed reforms and remodel- 
ings of society, which are classed among the 
fallacies of the day. Propagandismn itself, 
does not possess sufficient inherent force to 
remodel our present social framework, but 
increased intellectual discussion, constant 
agitation of the new theories proposed, lead, 
eventually, to the formation of fixed ideas 
which are perpetuated by the creation of per- 
manent institutions, representing those ideas. 
This is our position, at the present day, with 
regard to all propositions to improve or mo- 
dify social and political institutions. Men, 
universally, must become imbued with the 
new idea, they must all give admission to it, 
before they are willing to bestow upon it an 
outward and material shape. This is the 
stage of maturity at which the question of 
female equality must arrive, before it can be 
practically tried. We are at first startled by 
the novelty, and the natural suggestion is to 
turn aside from its demands as preposterous ; 
but, before taking this course, we should en- 
deavor to speculate upon its results.” ~ 

“Would it not appear that, in following 
out the design of the great scheme of life, in 
its practical details, and in view of elevating 
man to his highest attainable position, the 
male and female influences should naturally 
counterbalance each other? The beauty of 
design, visible in all the groupings of crea- 
tion, is particularly observable in this con- 
stant equipoise in the management, arrange- 
ment and government of all the members of 
organized life.” 

“ This equipoise has always existed among 
the civilized of the male and female races, 
but the modes have been differently mani- 
fested by which one sex influences the moral 
and intellectual nature of the other. In this 
mutual influence of the sexes, which has al- 
ways been operative, the counterpoise is 
finely shown; and this counterbalancing 
tendeney, # law springing out of all animal 
organization, exhibits the undeniable fact 
that where any great change of character or 
pursuit takes place among one sex, it must 
impart much of its tone to the other.” 

“ Yet, in the grand scheme of emancipa- 
tion, now agitated, the reciprocal influence 
could no longer act in the same abiding har- 
mony in which it now blends together the 
distinctive sexes,” 

“It could not exert the same alternate 
influence it now does, particularly when we 
regard the controversial relations into which 
the sexes would be thrown, in the course of 
political debate. Should the discussions of 
state affairs be participated by woman, and 
this is necessarily included in the elective 





franchise, she is then, irresistibly, brought in- | 
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to antagonism with man. With the growth 
of this antagonism we might look for the 
emancipation of woman ; but the emancipa- 
tion of one sex could not take place without 
that of the other, and when that epoch shall 
arise, it will be proclaimed by casting aside 
the trammels in which man and woman are 
mutually held.” 

“ But can such an event be consistent with 
the welfare, the happiness, and the whole 
scope of our social being ?” 

“Assuredly not; for when the alternate 
influence is destroyed, the refining tendency 
of domestic life removed, both man and wo- 
man would degenerate.” 

At this stage of his remarks, Muszus di- 
rected my attention to the language of Con- 
cordia, by which she endeavored to enforce 
the position that woman had now reached 
that point of refinement and cultivation, 
which rendered it indispensable that her in- 
dividuality should become a component part 
of the state ; she deseanted upon the import- 
ance of this mollifying element, cast in 
among the asperities and rudeness of men’s 
councils, and showed that the humanity and 
tenderness of female love would guarantee 
to the state institutions modeled after the 
most perfect human type. 

“From these councils we have been ex- 
eluded,” continued Concordia, “and inas- 
much as our voices have never been suffered 
to be raised in times of momentous import, 
we have, as members of the state, been ex- 
punged from existence. In all known go- 
vernment, the laws owe the beauty of their 
construction, not alone to the Draco-like 
severity and stern logic of their framers, but, 
in an equal degree, to those assuaging influ- 
ences which proceed from the sympathizing 
and the humane. Give to woman a voice in 
legislation, or its equivalent, the privilege of 
voting at the polls, and the state will feel the 
humanizing results of such improved repre- 
sentation.” 

“Concordia herself,’ observed Muszus, 
« possesses all those forensic abilities, ready 
command of language, logical acumen, force 
of repartee in debate, enlarged views of 
affairs, approaching almost to impartiality, 
which would render her a compeer of any 
male champion. But in this high intellectu- 
ality, she displays that supra-womanhood, in 
which, strange as it may appear to you, we 
find the incipient stage of a general deteri- 
oration of our social fabric. 

The very mental endowments which dis- 
tinguish woman so far as to lead to the 
emancipation of her sex, strike at the root of 
the reciprocal influence to which I before ad- 
verted, lead us into the arena of antagonism, 
and eventually destroy the equipoise. Man, 
therefore, after the emancipation of the sexes, 
for there is no such thing as the emancipa- 
tion of the one sex alone, retrocedes into 
barbarism.” 

“In what light do you view the new 
phase of reform now meditated not alone in 
the promulgation of ideas, but equally in the 
newly invented costume that accompanies 
the march of the female intellect ?” 

“It is essential to that expansion of mind 
which gives an impress to the century in 
which we live. The costume in which so 
many of those ladies are appareled who 
figure in this assembly, is, like many other 
external marks of the perceptions of the day, 
a prefiguration of the new intellectual pheno- 
menon we are discussing. 

Neither those ontward or ideal marks of 
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aloof from the actors, 
may their designs as futile, yet, at the 
same time, we cannot deny the ultimate re- 
sults which are left behind, and which reach 
and correet many erying evils, under which 
certain portions of society groan. The same 
sentiment applies to all attempts at social 
reform; the huge institution which is at- 
tempted to be reared never will rise up be- 
fore our view, but in the great contest of 
opinion and interchange of ideas, some minor 
practical theories are framed, and some lesser 
fabrics of permanent utility are established. 
It is easy to foresee that woman, in a uni- 
versal sense, never can become an equal par- 
ticipant with man, in all the practical duties 
of social and political government, for the 
reason that the very objects to be gained 
would be counteracted by the mutual dete- 
rioration of the sexes ; yet in these attempts 
to cross the old landmarks of womanhood, a 
‘collision of ideas takes place in the diseus- 
sion of the subject, which throws out those 
scintillations of moral beauty and that radi- 
ance of philosophy, designed, in the end, to 
light up the whole sphere of thought. 


Museus, who had been eloquent in the 
details of his Platonic scheme, now became 
an observant spectator wh, ig ernest of 
the emancipationists, and was particular! 
absorbed in the remarks made under the 
most stirring and awakening eloquence on 
the subject of woman’srights. The speaker's 
address was characterized by the most elo- 
quent pleadings for the oppressed condition 
of foriorn woman in the relations of her out- 
ward condition. Al! the untoward ecireum- 
stances of life were pictured forth, the gloonf 
that gathered around her from the pressure 
of the world’s selfishness, and the eold and 
sullen frowns that beset her paths: conjoin- 
ed with all this, was the servility to which 
she was doomed to submit, in framing her 
opinions and shutting up within herself the 
feelings and wants of her soul, these having 
no vent, as long as sep made her a de- 
pendant, and obscurity and loneliness threw 
their fetters around her. 

From these she must emerge; she had 
the will and might have the means yielded 
up to her to enlarge her sphere of action, to 
claim a recompense for her merits and the 
product of her hands, and the time had 
arrived for her to assume her rights. 





To me, this term was perfectly incom- 


Among my own theories, having a kindred | prehensible, as on the principle of equipoise, 
bearing upon this topie, none has appeared | to which my instructor had previously allud- 
more important or more in harmony with the | ed, an equality varied in its forms from time 
well-being of our race, than a family repre-| to time, had always existed between the 
sentation. Here all the necessities which | sexes, the one possessing its own species of 
are mixed up in our social forms would find | mastery, its counterbalancing influence, and 
a ready utteranee, and due reverence would | giving tone to the other. Hence, in reason- 
be paid to every pleading of humanity, with-| ing npon the principle of right, it again re- 
out claiming a distinct emancipation for any | called the idea in my mind which Museus 
of its members. While the alternate eman- | had just drawn out of the philosophy of na- 
cipation of sex would serve to dilute that ture, that these aspirations must be, less for 
very element which consolidates its bonds of | equality than for precedence. The more the 
union, a national respect for the family,| speaker became wrought up into a demand 
shown in its exclusive representation, would | for “rights,” the more I became obscured in 
impart a higher moral stabjlity to the state my appreciation of this prerogative. She 
than all the other designs 6f moral reform.” | showed many isolated facts which went to 
“Yet in this plan woman would no more | prove how the unpropitious cireumstances of 
figure as a distinct member of the state than | woman’s position, where many aceumulating 
she now does.” clouds of misfortune throw her into an ob- 
“In her present position she is not regard-| secure condition, might be regarded in the 
ed as having any existence, or as constituting light of bondage. But in delineating these 
any part of the state; under the present con- | pictures, instead of dwelling with the powers 
stitution of things there is no view whatever | of impartial description upon the evils thatare 
given of woman in the great political drama. | incidental toall the race, she expressed herself 
But in the recognition of the family repre-| too plaintively on the one side of the great 
sentation, her dignity, as a politieal member, | humanitary question. The picture was, un- 
would be recognised in its fullest sense. | doubtedly, a real one, and the evils portrayed 
Although unseen as an actor amid the | were constantly startling us in the everyday 
rude and jostling multitude, where the physi- | paths of life; but to seize upon the question 
eal attributes of her sex preclude her admit- in its most impartial light, we must look at 
tance, her ideal power would be felt and ap-| the aggregate of evils through which we of 
reciated as an unseen spirit, ruling within | either sex are toiling and struggling, and 
its own sphere, and exercising its voice with-| then decide upon the principle of equipoise 
in the quiet recesses of its own seclusion. assumed by Museus. The ag te evils 
No loftier emancipation of woman could ineidental to any new proposition of social 
ever be conceived, no more stable foundation | reform are never duly weighed against the ex- 
laid to the republican institution, than the re- jsting evils, sought to be expunged; the 


cognition of woman’s rights under this pecu- | are, indeed, nearly always left out of the eai-| « 


liar form. ‘eulation. By a similar process of reasoning, 
While it would enlarge the area of po-|the amount of suffering ascribed to the 
litical thought and impart additional dignity | female condition is never contrasted by 
and weight to the name of woman, as an 4 the reformer, with the totality of endur- 
sential member of society ; it would raise up | ance laid to the lot of man. This equality 
a bulwark of moral force, caleulated to sus-| of condition, making the sum of man’s en- 
tain all the assaults now waged against our | joyment and prerogatives equal to woman’s, 
social and political republic. While the should form the basis of all argument on the 
emancipation of woman and a distinct — subject, and that the equilibrium is as near its 
in public council, would create a jarring | adjustment as it ever can be, is a conclusion 
among family relations, by creating antago- | derived from the laws of animal creation. 
nism in opinion, the family representation’ Such an enlarged topic as that which 
would cement its ties more closely.”,, | gave rise to this convention, a re-classifica- 


tion of the human race, needed the most 
rigorous logie and abstruse argumentation 

and little progress could ever be expected in 
the work where such biassed views wera 
thrown out. The idea that man’s emancipa. 
tion would follow that of woman, entered 
into no of the views promulgated, and | 
fully coincided with Muszus, that a one. 
sided emancipation never could take place, 

“In these popular gatherings, the foree of 
female oratory was chiefly concentrated upon 
those points of pathos where the palpable 
forms of human life call upon the deeper 
sympathies of our nature, laying hold of the 
subject, not in that profound attitude which 
is claimed for the elucidation of every grand 
een truth, but presenting life in its 
poetical aspects, and veiled over with biassed 
feeling. In this, as well as in the current 
reforms of the age, it struck me that so little 
reference was had to the innate constitution 
of man, and that new institutions were sought 
to be enacted, without being based upon the 
well known attributes of the mind, or mo. 
deled in accordance with human passions, 
The outward institution, instead of being a 
result of human requirements, was first to 
be established, and the mind and _ passions 
remodeled in accordance with its peculiar 
structure—a structure, flowing out of an 
unsubstantial and uneducated imagination. 

At the same time, it struck me as unphi- 
losophical, that the physical habits of man,’ 
giving rise to his own peculiar privileges, 
should be sought after by the opposite sex, 
without reference to the great physiological 
distinetion which excluded woman from their 
enjoyment. 

Responsively to these thoughts, Museus 
observed that, “all these modern questions 
are viewed from the side of sympathy, and 
conclusions are mostly drawn from the exag- 
gerated picture. 

Philosophy herself is strictly conservative, 
and her genius never presides over the coun- 
sels of revolutionary multitudes. 

Her wisdom is so stera, and all her illus- 
trations so skilfully drawn out of the annals 
of the past; her pictures of life so well por- 
trayed, and never illumined by the false 
glare that appeals to the imagination while it 
dulls the reason, that she is wont to check 
the reformer whenever appealed to, and re- 
strain him within the beaten track. The 
secret of woman's power, in the deliberations 
of public assemblies, lies simply in the fact 
of her presence; before the new idea of 
emaneipation was started, she swayed with- 
out words, without action. Schiller is com- 
prehensive on this subject :-— 


Man, in his many virtues clad, 
Bold, rushes into life, 

Where, by a hardier fate beset, 
He meets the grappling strife. 

One virtue only woman needs, 
Diselos’d when she is here ; 

A flow of gladness fills the heart 
To see ber form appear. 


The popular mind is wont to meet these 
momentous questions with the arguments of 
poetry, and to draw forth pictures of the 
imagination, in order to fashion the form of 
every Arcadian scheme. The lines quoted, 
however, shadow forth a deeply-laid attribute 
of the female sex, in the exhibition of her 

rsonal sway, and the influence she dispenses 

y her mere presence. This personal author- 
ity, divested of all oral a. enjoys its 
own appropriate realm within the precincts 





of home, and rivals, in its quiet grandeur, the 
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heroism of man, as shown upon the open | of these several pieces strongly indicate, has 
stage of life.” ‘accompanied the whole story of her life, and 
“Jt a to me self-evident that like the results of her womanly influence have 
pursuits, engendering the principle of anta- | been fur greater than ever can await that of 
nism between man and woman, would the female rhetoricians, to whem we have 
ivest our life of those picturesque aspects, this day listened. This is the species of fe- 
of all that is truly beautiful in human ac-/| male power to which the poet alluded in my 
tion.” quotation, the presence of woman displaying 
«To preserve that harmony between the those accomplishments of education which, 
sexes, which constitutes the beauty of the | while they refer to the musical and pictorial 
icture, the antagonism of like pursuits must of life, exercise that softening and subduing 
be excluded, Open the same arena for fe- | effeet which has always tended to humanize 
male employment that is occupied by man, | man.” 
and we shall find the contests of opinion| “Yet, in-regard to utility of purpose, and 
springing up, which form the diverging point in the fulfilment of the mission in which both 
of ay Geen attachment. | man and woman are here engaged, you would, 
From this truth the idea has long since | along with the poet, place woman’s perfection 


emanated of the unity of being existing be-|in her mere acquiescence, and her powers | 


millions whieh cover our land swell from 
year to year, the ranks of the unbridled, un- 
tamed, and ruthless will constantly be filling 
up, and their influence will perceptibly tell in 
the political tone of our lepislation. This 
influence is already apparent, and forms a 
striking contrast, in many points of national 
government, to the policy of European civil 
administration, guided by a skilled and tho- 
roughly-educated ministry. One of the lead- 
ing schemes of female emancipation, which, 
in its present phase, may be regarded as the 
latest and fullest development of a former 
and more quiet age of blue-stockingism, is, 
to throw into the political seale the total fe- 
male vote. 





This proposition, as far as regards the mar- 
ried portion of the sex, might interpose no 








tween the united of the sexes—the very | would be bounded within the circle of a ne-| serious barrier to our political 
unity implying congeniality of thought and | 
action, which renders the rivalry of avocation | 


rosperity ; 
gative rule of action. | but when we consider how the admission of 
The new era of emancipation steers in aj all the dissolute of the female sex to the 


sought after by the emancipationist, inadmis- | direction which seeks positive influence and | rights of our elective franchise would ope- 


sible.” 


In striking contrast, and designed to be so 
by Muszeus, with the scene just witnessed, we | 
repaired to the entertainment of Theodora, | 


action.” | rate upon republicanism, we can readily infer 

“The possibility of all this might be be- | the infeasibility of an unconditional female 
lieved by the socialist who, overlooking the | emancipation, and the horrors which must 
wants of our nature, frames the institution, | ensue upon this new acquisition of a political 


who had drawn around her a circle of chosen | and would have both thought and feeling sub- | rowdyism. 


and genial friends, to participate in and |is- | 


ten to her performances in instrumental and 
vocal melody, 

In her it was evident thet the strong un- 
dereurrent of female emotion predominated 
and led her to seek refuge in song. To be 
under the sway of mere intellect was no 
trait in the character of Theodora; but 
vivid emotion, as it was seen gushing out of 
her expressive tones, her softened cadenzas, 
her andantes, seemed to point out the cha- 
racteristies of her being. She cheered the 
ears and hearts of her audience by the per- 
formance of some beautiful sonatas, followed 
by several classical compositions, given in the 
most precise, vigorous (though chaste) style 
of expression. 

All the accessories of the soirée rendered 
it peculiarly fascinating, not only in the ex- 
hibition of the musical talent of our hostess, 
but also in being brought into contact with a 
number of congenial spirits, by whom the 
glories of poetical song were regarded as a 
revelry of the soul, as well as by myself. 
While Theodora was engaged, with several 
of the invited virtuosi, in the performance of 
the masterly piece, the “ Septuor” of Beetho- 
ven, she seemed to display her talent at in- 
strumentation in its fullest foree. 

All the obseure and deep beauties of that 
genius—conceptions which the mind can inter- 
pret only in its after thought, or by repeated 
study—were strikingly shown and cast 
forth, and no better occasion could have been 
afforded the performer of giving expression 
and expansion to her own mind, or exhibiting 
its emotional fulness. This was still more 
fully recognised when she sang the same com- 
poser’s “ Adelaide,” whieh, in some intervals 
of the concert, gave rise to the suggestion 
of Museus, that more refined sentiment was 
here displayed than in any other attitude in 
which the mind is placed. 

“The contrast is striking,” said he, “ be- 
tween Theodora and those ladies who pre- 
sided in the assembly of the emancipafionists, 
who, in their demeanor and physiognomy, 
evinced that rternness of purpose which is 
apt to designate an exclusiveness of intellect, 
the sway of mind over feeling; a talent for 
the ameliorations of life, without assuaging 
its ills by the touch of the heart's sympathy. 
A disposition such as the emotional passages 





ject to the outward form. Female emanci- | To counteract this element, both in the 


pation, as a branch of socialism, claims those | male and female ranks, Musaus suggests the 
outward institutions which have sprung from | idea of the family representation. 
the manly character and necessities, and | 
would have woman fashion herself in accord- | THE MERCANTILE CHARACTER.* 
ance with them. It is this assemblage of in- | Dr. BoarpMan is doing a good service to 
eongruous elements which we deem Utopian, | the community by the publication of his dis- 
and the scheme seems to have no foundation, Peete delivered at Philadelphia, on the 
resting upon the deeper instincts of our na- | principles affecting the integrity of the com- 
ture, which are the first to be sought after. mercial relations He justly considers their 
Moreover, Theodora here appears in a posi- discussion a paramount topic at the present 
tion wherein she renders herself, by the aid | day for the public; in this respect setting a 
of cultivated art, a source of refinement to | desirable example to those theologians who 
man. She fills the vacant hours of life with | would make excellent preachers for an audi- 
ladness; she instils into the hearts of her| ence of Jews or Early Christians, several 
friends those feelings which are her own, or| thousand years ago; but who generally 
akin to them; she infuses the poetry of her | ignore anything that has passed in the world 
own existence into all around her. This is | since the days of Jonah or Apollos. Solo- 
the poet’s meaning realized, it forms the anti- | mon, when he was living, did not take his 
pode of the emancipationist’s influence. | phraseology from the days of Abraham, or 
This would appear the appropriate sphere | his instances from the captivity in Egypt; 
of her rivalry, well worthy the incitement of | he sought neither the remote in time nor the 





man’s emulation. 
The whole product of her genius, mani- 
fested in the abundant emanations of refined 


art which have remarkably distinguished her, | 


place her upon the highest and truest grounds 
of rivalry with man We could lay no 
restraint upon her mental influence, as we see 
it exhibited in these productions, for that in- 


| distant in space; nor did St. Paul fail to 


particularize the manners and the vices of his 
own day. Why should it be necessary for 
Dr. Boardman, a Christian preacher of the 
nineteenth century, to commence a course of 
lectures on so important and wide-reaching 
a theme as the laws of trade, by seriously 





deprecating censure for visiting the tables of 


fluence is irrepressible by any enactment to | the money-changers, or, adopting his own 
which we could resort. This species of title, carrying the Bible to the Counting. 
rivalry, however, is confined within that pro- | House? If the topics of daily life were 
vinee where reference is had to the adorn- | oftener discussed in the spirit of this volume, 
ment and moral well-being of life. In fal- | in the pulpit, we should hear less of the pro- 
filling her office of artist or moralist, woman | Verbial dulness and fatigue of that sort of 
occupies a position she has herself established, ministration, and the practical good to be 
whereas, in assuming the duties of govern- done in the world might be very spent) ex- 
ment or male employments, she would enter | tended, If business men, as Dr. Boardman 
a profession which she never founded, and, | remarks, warn the clergy from their tabooed 
consequently, is foreign to her character.” | province, have not the clergy themselves 
The lateness of the evening recalled Mu- favored the distinction by dwelling almost 
seus from his speculations, and as the sub. | exclusively on abstract ideas, sentiments, and 
ject broached was left unfinished, and many | emotions at the expense of their embodiment 
arguments he was desirous of calling in aid | in actual life ? 
of his positions still omitted, he postponed; The importance of the mercantile ele- 
their consideration for the next favorable ment in our modern civilization needs no 
occasion. demonstration. Itis everywhere. Ina pas- 
| page, which may be taken as a fair illustra- 
jtion of our author’s good sense and elo- 


Nore.—In our present political organiza. | - : Peet 
tion the single or unmarried portion of voters | Tene, One leading phase is thus exhibited : 
*The Bible in the Counting-House: a Course of Lec - 








forms an important part of the heterogeneous | 
material comprising our republic. As the | tare*ge Mergen by H. A. Boardman, D:D. Lipgin - 
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A COUNTRY JUDGED BY ITS MERCHANTS. 

“The character of our merchants is so far 
from being a mere question of caste, that it in- 
volves our national reputation for probity, all 
over the globe. The im of the United 
States for the last ear amounted to 
$207,000,000, and the exports to $150,000,000; 
to which must be added, foreign merchandise 
re-exported $17,000,000, and $42,000,000 of 
specie. This enormous traffic was, of course, 
in the hands of our merchants. It carried 
them, or their deputies, to every accessible 
country. It brought them in contact with 
penne of every government and religion, from 
orway to the Cape of Good Hope, from 
Turkey, through the Pillars of Hercules, to 
Cape Horn and China. Our flag floated from 
the masts of their majestic clippers, in the 
harbors of Sydney and Valparaiso, of Macao 
and Monrovia, of Trieste and Tahiti, of Bom- 
bay and Archangel. In these, and hundreds 
of ports besides, they were the chief, not to 
< the only, representatives of our great con- 
federation. By them were we to stand or fall, 
in the judgment of these numerous tribes and 
governments, as an honorable or a profligate 
nation, What we might be asto our political 
institutions, our schools, and our churches; 
how opulent we might bein material or in in- 

tellectual wealth; who were our leadin 
statesmen and jurists, our physicians and di- 
vines, our manufacturers and agriculturists ; 
these were points about which they would 
give themselves little concern. But could 
they rely upon the men they were trafficking 
with? Did their goods answer to the labels? 
Were their bills of exchange genuine? Were 
they men of substance, trading on an actual 
capital, or men of straw, trading on craft and 
effeontery } These are the questions that 
would interest them, and by the solutions to 
which they were brought, would the senti- 
ment go forth through their respective commu- 
nities and countries, that the nation to which 
it is your boast and mine to belong, was a fra- 
ternity of ete or a fraternity of high- 
minded men. It were idle to protest against 
such conclusions. Sweeping they may be, and 
unwarranted by the premises; but to so lofty 
a pitch of dignity and power has commerce at- 
tained in the progress of modern civilization, 
that every trading nation must count upon be- 
ing } judged by its merchants. The world is 
ruled by money. The real Colossus that pre- 
sides over cabinets, and sways the fleets and 
armies of the world, is corp. The gravest 
questions of state in European diplomaey, are 
not unfrequently determined by private capi- 
talists. Many a cabinet has heen obliged to 
tpone favorite measures, until they had 
een canvassed in a certain small parlor at 





vital parts, and detect the actual state of 
things there.” 

An aneedote with which the second lec- 
ture opens, may be taken as a programme of 
the volumes, the topies enumerated being 
separately treated of afterwards :— 

NO SINECURE. 

“People who uent the Philadelphia 
market, are in the ha “4 of a ote 
important personage, who es from stall to 
stall. and cenaien 7 cashes; aah with a ma- 
gisterial air, casts certain of the products of 
the dairy into his scales, which, if they be 


found wanting, he confiscates to the public | 


treasury. What would be the result, if an 





| 
| 





from it. The necessary tendency of this de. 
spotic system, is, not only to foster deceit and 
falsehood among the people, but to repress the 
efforts of industry 


and paralyse the powers of 
invention ; for no man will sow where he has 
no prospect of reaping. Security of life and 
property is one of the essential elements which 
istinguish true civilization from a state of bar. 
barism. There can be no real liberty in g 
country, the inhabitants of which are debarred 
from the legitimate exertion of their yWers, 
or not Bsc tm in the possession of the pro- 
perty they have fairly acquired.” 
Here is a fair hit at the times :— 
“Tam acquainted with an estimable young 


official, clothed with the authority of the go- | man who reniarked one day, ‘If I cannot 


vernment, and mourns endowed with 
the requisite penetration and firmness, could 
go through all the haunts of commerce, equip- 


! 


| 


make money enough by the time I am thirty 
years old, I don’t wish to do business.’ What 
would his grandfather have thought of a youth 


ed with the balances of the sanctuary, the who had made that observation in his dey} 
orp or Gop, and subject every fabric and| What would our senior merchants have 


every usage of the trading world to this unerr- 
ing test? Is it possible to conceive of any 
greater revolution in the wide realm of mer- 
chandise, than that which would be involved 
in adjusting the totality of its eustoms and its 
transactions to this, the only righteous, stand- 
ard? What reformations would there be in 
weights and measures and labels, in service 
and in salaries, in the stereotype dialect of 
trafficking, in the endless hh for en- 
ti apping the ignorant and misleading the un- 
wary, for injuring rival houses, for depre- 
ciating goods in the buying of them, and en- 
haneing them in the selling, for creating a 
factitious credit, and oppressing upright insolv- 
eats! What activity would there. be in ex- 
trieating trust-funds from illegal and perilous 
investments! What revisions of invoices! 
What remodelled instructions to captains and 


supereargoes! What retractions of eustom- 
house oaths! What an augmentation of 
duties! What commotion at the  stock- 


exchange! What a gathering up of bank- 
ee to restore it to its legitimate chan- 
nels!” 

Another story carries the subject beyond 
the intercourse of petty dealing to the na- 
tional law of free trade and anti-monopoly: 


“Some few years since an ingenious manu- 
facturer of porcelain, in Persia, acquired a 
celebrity which reached the court, and brought 
him a message from the Shah, that he might 
make china for the royal household. Under 
any constitutional or just government, such 
an intimation would have been a fortune to a 
man. But what did the artisan dof Muster- 
ing all the money he could, he took it to the 
prime minister, and bribed him to report to 
the king, that he was not the person who 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine, by a firm, the heads of | made the china, and that the real workman 


which belong to a proscribed religion. The 
spectacle of kings and their ministers await- 
ing the nod of a Jewish banker, presents us 
with the finest possible illustration of that 
gradual, but mighty, revolution which has 





taken the Spmrr or Trape out of the mire, | 


had run away, nobody knew whither. The 
ruse succeeded. The man was discha' 
and vowed that he would never make a bit of 
china, nor attempt any other improvement, as 
long as he lived. 

“How is this conduct to be explained? 


and enthroned it over crowns and sceptres. | The government of Persia is a pure autocracy, 
The sun and the moon and the stars of the | and the kings are for the most part insatiate 
political firmament, doing obeisance to a sub-| tyrants. They have the absolute control of 
yet who has neither political place nor power! | life, liberty, and property, throughout the 


ho ean wonder, after this, that nations | empire. 


ey can degrade, and even deeapi- 


should be gauged by what they are in the | tate, the highest nobles, at pleasure. They 


market? That the inquiry should be, not, 
‘Have they a fruitful eoil, populous cities, 
ample wealth—are they brave and enter- 
prising, intelligent and efficient, polite and re- 
fined #” but, ‘Do a pay their debts? Can 
you trust them? When you sell them a bill of 
goods, will you ever see the money for it?’ 
These are the probes which are now used by 
the commercial nations; implements some- 
what coarse, it may be, and not always han- 
dled with the delicate manipulation of scienti- 
fie surgery, but likely, after all, to rerch the 





| vised the scheme T have 


can seize and confiscate any estate. For a 
mechanie to display any remarkable inge- 
nuity, is only to expose himself to be eoerced 
into the service of the crown without compen- 
sation. For a merchant to accumulate pro- 

rty, is to invite the most merciless exactions 
rom the myrmidons of the throne. The me- 
chanie just mentioned, knew that he would be 
com fled to spend the rest of his life in 
working for the king and his court, without 
requital; and not relishing the prospect, de- 
escribed to eseape 





thought, forty years ago, of a system of busi- 
ness which contemplated a man’s retiring on a 
fortune at thirty! This, to be sure, may not 
prove that the feeling is a wrong one. Nor, 
as a matter of fact, is the plan without some 
actual examples to illustrate it. But the sen- 
timent I have quoted, is useful as showing the 
ideas of business which prevail in our day. 
It ignores all the moral uses of a frugal and 
industrious life, It overlooks all the contin- 
gencies of trade. It proceeds on the assump- 
tion that ‘a fortune’ can certainly be nade 
within a specified period. So visionary a 
theory might, at first, be deemed very harm- 
less ; but while it is powerless for , it has 
a great capacity for evil. Aspiring to the 
fulfilment of its own prophecy, it must predis- 
pose those who embrace it, to adopt the very 
measures we have been reprobating as devices 
for rapid and excessive accumulation. It is a 
dangerous thing for a man to set out in busi- 
ness with the feeling, that his work is to be 
done in at most ten years, and then he is to 
enjoy his wealth for the rest of his days, He 
will need, on this plan, to insure something 
besides his property. For it will be a miracle 
if he runs through his brief, but tumultuous, 
circuit, without compromising his integrity 
and debasing his conscience. And aside from 
this, whence comes the vagrant notion that 
you ean ‘enjoy’ life only when you shall have 
earned a discharge from business? Business 
certainly has its cares and its anxieties; but it 
were a curious classification of things, to array 
business and happiness against each other—to 
assign business to one portion of life, and en- 
joyment to another. Good and evil are not 
arranged in these massive strata, but inter- 
mixed throughout the whole of life. There 
are no happier men than some whom you 
could find among the busiest of our busy mer- 
chants; there are none more miserable than 
some whose ample patrimony or acquired 
wealth has exonerated them from the necessi- 
ty of labor, and left them to die of ennui. 
Viewed as classes, the balance is strongly in 
favor of the working, as distinguished from the 
retired, men.” 

The philosophy of the last passage is ad- 
mirable. It tests the whole matter by ask- 
ing for the union of business with our plea- 
sure; and, until this eee is solved, 
something is fairly to be suspected to be 
wrong in one or both. wet 

In the excellent chapter on domestic life 
and literary culture, there is a very happily 
introduced passage from Coleridge :— 


THE MAN AT HOME. 


“A person may be highly estimable on the 
whole, nay, amiable, as neighbor, friend, house- 
mate, in short, in all the concentric circles of 


attachment, save only the last and inmost ; 
‘and yet, from how many causes, be estra 











perfection in this! Pride, 
ps, Farner of nature, worldly 
ambitious disposi 
sullen temper, one or the 
‘the dead fly in the 
any one is enough to 
balm of unction. For 





ing the pi 

is high sense, or 
a is for the most part grounded on 
negative qualities, so they have no better 
means of preserving the same but by nega- 
tives, that is, by not doing or saying anything 
that might be put down for fond, silly, or non- 
sensical, or, (to use their own phrase), 
never forgetting themselves, which some of 
their acquaintances are uneharitable enough 
to think the most worthless object they could 
be employed in remembering. e same effect 
is produced in thousands, by the too general 
insensibility to a very important truth; this, 
namely, that the Misery o human life is made 
up of large masses, each separated from the 
other by certain intervals. One ear, the 
death of a child; years after, a failure in 
trade; after another longer or shorter inter- 
val, a daughter may have married unhappily ; 
—in all but the singularly unfortunate, the in- 
tegral parts that compose the sum total of the 
unhappiness of man’s life, are easily counted, 
and distinetly remembered. The Happivzss of 
life, on the contrary, is made up of minute 
fractions, the little soon-forgotten charities of 
a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a heartfelt compli- 
ment in the disguise of playful raillery, and 
the countless other infinitesimals of pleasura- 
ble thought and genial feeling.” 

It is worthy of remark, considering the 
course which pulpit exercises not unfre- 
quently take, that Dr. Boardman does not 
undervalue the just positions and duties of 
the merchant, He is not arguing the case 
in the spirit sometimes shown by District 
Attorneys, with whose vituperation, if the 
accused is finally pronounced innocent, he 
does not get off without being maimed for 
life. He, on the contrary, appears as the 
friend of the honest, faithful, liberal-minded 
merchant, and in s trade he own na- 
tural, virtuous development. e principles 
which he draws from the Bible are enforced 
by the consequences of evil actions when 
carried out, but at what a cost compared 
with the wisdom which is first from above! 





HOME LIFE IN GERMANY.* 


Mr. Brace’s former work on Hungary con- 
tained so many pleasant pictures of domestic 
life in that country, that we opened the 
sent volume, devoted to a similar subject, 
with pleasant anticipations. They have been 
fully realised, 

ravelling as a pedestrian, and in second 
or third class cars, the author brought him- 
self into direct contact with the people of 
the country on the road, while his letters of 
introduction procured him like facilities in 
the cities. He was everywhere warmly re- 
ceived ; his circle of aequaintance and obser- 
vation extended to his heart’s content, and 
these advantages, which he was enabled to 
follow up by an aequaintance with the Ger- 
man tongue and a happy openness of charac- 
ter, ready to appreciate a warm-hearted wel- 
come, he has used to the best advan in 
his book. Without trenching on the privacy 
of his entertainers, he has given us many 
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pleasant glimpses of home scenes of festive 
and everyday life. 

The author warmly enforces a more genial 
mode of life than he finds among his own 
countrymen, one of greater repose and enjoy- 
ment, less show and more comfort. His 
remarks on out-door sports are well worth 
quoting :— 


“T know of nothing, in the habits of —— 
nations, which struck me at first, as so entirely 
new, as this love for out-door sports. In Eng- 
land, I did not pass through a village without 
finding the green cricket-ground; and, be it 
remembered, not with boys at play on it, but | 
men—men often of rank and character. Later | 
in the season, were the boat-races, where the | 

compar gentlemen of the | 
highest rank presiding, and the nobleman and 
student tugging at the oar, as eagerly as the 
mechanic or waterman. 

“In September, we were making our foot | 
trip through the Highlands of Scotland, and we | 
scarcely found an inn so remote, which was not 
crowded with gentlemen, shooting, riding, or 
pedestrianizing through the mountains,and with 
the zest and eagerness of boys let out of school. 

“On the Continent, with the exception of 
Hungary, there is not such a passion for excit- 
ing field-sports; but the same love for the open 
air. In Paris, a pleasant day will fill the 
Champs Elysées with cheerful parties, sipping 
their coffee under the shade ; or.watching the 
thousand exhibitions going on in open assem- 
blies. And in the Provinces, every man who 
ean have a spot six feet by ten in the free air, 
uses it to sip his wine, or take his ‘ potage’ 
therein. 

“In Germany, the country houses seem to 
be made to live out of doors, and people every- 
where take their meals, or receive their friends 
in baleonies and arbors. Every city has its 
poten and promenades, which are constantly 

ull. There are open air games too, where old 





and young take part; and in summer, the | F. 


studying classes, or all who can get leisure, 
are off on pedestrian tours through the Harz, 
or Switzerland, or nearer home. 

“There is throughout Europe, a rich animal 
love of open air movement, of plays and ath- 
letic sports, of which we Americans, as a peo- 
ple, know little. A Frenchman’s nerves 

uicken in the sunlight, even as the organiza- 
tion of plants; and a German would be very 
old and decrepid when he should no longer 
enjoy a real tumbli 
The Englishman, cold as he is in other direc- 
tions, would lose his identity when his blood 
did not flow fresher at a bout of cricket, or a 

ood match with the oar. We, on the other 

nd, are utterly indifferent to these thi 

We might pull at a boat-race, but it vould be 
as men, not as boys; because we were deter- 
mined the Yankee nation should never be 
beaten, not because we enjoyed it. We do not 
eare for children’s sports. We have no time 
for them. There is a tremendous, earnest 
work to be done, and we cannot spare effort 
for play. It is unmanly to roll a ball in Ame- 
rica. Ouramusements are labors. An Ameri- 
can travels with an intensity and restlessness, 
which would of itself exhaust a German ; oe 
our city enjoyments are the most wearying an 
or, miblle.. reg 

“We like being together well enough, but 
our gregarious tendencies ‘are nearly always 
for some earnest object. We can crowd for a 
lecture or political meeting, but as to gather- 
ing ina or in a park, it would 
be childish (or vulgar). 

“I have noticed here this contrast to the 
Germans, because a most important subject is 
bound with it—a subject which must more and 
more demand earnest attention from our scien- 
mean, our National health. 


tifie men—I 
* * * * 


frolic with his children. | b; 





a 


“ Asa practical conclusion, I would say to 
every man who would deserve well of his 
—. play ! play more—patronize, encou- 
rage play ! 

“Why should bowling-alleys and cricket- 
clubs be given up to ‘fast men?’ Why should 
rowing-matches and yacht-races, fencing bouts 
and boxing lessons, fishing and shooting, be 
any more the privilege of ‘the world,’ than 
the church? Why should not respectable, 
moral, religious people go into any, or all of 
these as they fancy, and invigorate their bo- 
dies and cheer the mind? Do not let us grow 
old and dyspeptic, because we are growing 
more religious, Let there be something of 
healthful boyhood in us always! No sports, 
but what are pure, humane and moral in tone; 
but where there are such, let no notion of 
asceticism or false dignity restrain us! Of 
course, each one will have his favorite amuse- 
ment; whatever it be, let him remember it is 
nearly. as important for his health of mind as 
his regular work. For my own part, as a 
‘brother of the angle,’ I most recommend the 
‘gentle art.’ . 

“Those cheery mountain-walks, the clear 
dashing brooks, the air, the light, the easy oc- 
cupation, which always absorbs just enough to 
let the full, almost unconscious enjoyment of 
scenery pour into the heart. It makes one a 
boy again to remember |” 


We are always glad to come upon any- 
thing new about old Christmas, and not 
likely, therefore, to pass over our traveller’s 
pleasant experiences of this sort. The ac- 
count he gives of the Christmas festival at 
his friend’s is very agreeable and valuable, 
for its combination of religious duty with 
social pleasure :— 


“My landlady has been rushing in now and 
then of late in the mornings in an excited way. 
‘Ach! Herr Bric—pardon! Herr Braez! are 
you not getting ready for the Weihnachts- 
est?’ or, ‘will you have no Fest on the Weih- 
nacht—you must join in ours! But I know 
you Americans work too hard for such 
things!’ 

“I assure her we do play sometimes, and 
ask her how she means to celebrate it. She has 
put up a nice large Christmas tree in the kit- 
chen, she says, and the children are cutting out 
gilt spangles and fastening on candles, and 
then they are all to go next day to the Ara- 
bian — I see, — Lewd the husband is 
ringing home an armful of presents, tho 
the poor man is hopelessly in debt, and ~ 
ereep in and out in the stealthiest way, to 
escape the needy-looking men who are always 
lying in wait for him with ‘accounts’ 

“There is a shoemaker’s family, too, I have 
often noticed, in the back basement, a ve 
bright, industrious set, but so poor. My land- 
lady says the man only earns twelve groschen 
(30 cents) a day, and she always gives them 
what there is left of her own dinners; but ‘the 
children look we hungry some days—die 
arnen ! (the poor things!) I see, however, as 
I walk by, through the low window, a green 
Christmas tree, and the children are tying on 
the bits of candle. One gay evening in the 
dull year, at least. I find the whole city alive 
with preparations. Children hurrying about 
in the highest state of excitement ; handsome 
carriages, rattling from one shop to another; 


gigantic dolls staring you in the face a eit 
t 


where, and gorgeous trees of wood and 
paper, flaunting at ¢ window. 
“The square by the Schloss (Castle) is green 


with Christmas trees; and behind it are lon 

rows of booths, each one filled with all imagi- 
nable articles, and each booth with its price. 
‘ Here, ~~ for 24 —_— (six cents)! 
‘Here for six groschen!’ de. The pfeffer-ku- 
chen—the immemorial cake for Christmas—are 
selling off by the loads; and the walls are all 
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covered with advertisements of books, songs, 
exhibitions, concerts, dioramas, circuses, for 
Christmas. 


“lam su at the hold the festival has 
on the whole population. There are not a 
dozen families so poor, as not to have their tree 
and pfeffer-kuchen on the Weihnachts-eve. 

“ Even the rs have alluded to it now 
for some wee Their analogies would be 
childish to us, but are evidently all real to the 
people. I went last Sunday to hear Bichsel, 
the preacher of whom I have before spoken. 
Almost his whole subject was the Christmas 
Festival. 

“He reminded the people how much reason 
there was for being happy; that for a time 
now they should put away their cares, and 
think of the great Gift of which this ‘ Fest’ 
was the memorial. As were the unhappy 
children who have no home and no presents 
on this joyful evening, so were the men pitia- 
ble, who had not received the greatest of 

resents from above. And, as the child who 
is unhappy or discontented, while receiving, on 
these Christmas days, so many marks of love 
from his father, is most ungrateful, so are they, 
if they are gloomy. now, while celebrating this 
festival in memory of their Father's love. 

“ At an early hour in the evening, I was at 
the house of a friend, who had hospitably in- 
vited in an English gentleman and myself, to 
share in the Christmas festivities. 

“We were at once shown into the dining- 
room, where the whole family were authinel 
the children in an excited state of suspense ; 
only one or two of the older people being 
allowed to make mysterious visits into the par- 
lors, where the presents were being arranged. 
Of course, none of the children would, for 
worlds, have broken in before the appointed 
signal of the bell; but they were continually 
making little incursions to the keyhole; and 
the grave old father was kept in a constant 
frolic, in driving back these attacks. 

“The excitement was raised to fever heat 
when a large Christmas box came suddenly in 
from a married daughter at a distance, packed 
full of unknown treasures.~ These were all 
earried into the parlors; and after a little 
longer waiting, the bell rung, the doors were 
thrown open, and we all rushed in a promis- 
euous throng into the bright rooms. In the 
centre stood the large Christmas tree, all blaz- 
ing with lights, and gilt and tinsel ; the pre- 
—> hung < res e — to admire it, 
and especia e pretty little oratorio made 
of casahenel, with wax candles, where were 
the mother’s presents; next to her’s came the 
father’s, and then the sons’ and the daughters’, 
and so on. 


“Great were the huntings at once, each for 
his own. The mother a surprise for the 
father, and the father for the mother, and the 
children for both, and even the little youngest, 
who was altogether overwhelmed by the out- 
cries at first, e quite consoled when she 
found the stores of enormous dolls and un- 
nameable animals, which were her The 
Paes yl were not forgotten, and we each 
found a pleasant memorial, with a spicy little 
epigram attached. Asa traveller, I received, 
with some books, a box of Berlin sand as a 

cimen of the and with a delicate 

usion that J would have it occasionall 
‘thrown in my eyes,’ in some of my investi- 
gations. 

“The verses on each set of presents, as they 
were read off, were received with shouts of 
laughter; and when the father, a cle D, 
found a nice cigar case, with a bit of witty 
poetry, there was a general clapping, After 
this, there weregames and various quiet amuse- 
ments, until at length, in the middle of the 
evening, the mother said, ‘ We will have our 
Christmas hymn, now!’ So she sat down to 
the piano, and all the little ones were made 
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quiet, and the whole family sung one of those 
sweetest of old German hymns, ing of 
His patient goodness—of their own unworthi- 
ness, and the gratitude which they all for ever 
will owe to Him. 

“[ was rather surprised at the half-solemnity 
of the evening—the almost subdued a 
and I asked them whether they would ever 
dance on such an evening? ‘Oh, no!’ they 
said, ‘scarcely any family would’ 

“T left in the middle of the merry-making, 
as I had been invited to another friend’s, whose 
family I much wished to see. 

“The night was cold and blustering, so that 
the contrast was very pleasant as I stepped 
again into a warm, cheerful room, with tree 
and candles and presents, and met the hearty 


greeting. 
estival, 
home enjoyments. People do not seem to be 
enjoying themselves, beeause it is a ‘duty to 
be cheerful ;’ and because a family-gathering is 
a very beautiful and desirable thing. They 
are cheerful, because they cannot help it, and 
because they all love one another. 

“The expression of trustfu/ness through the 
children of these families; the open and un- 
conscious affection shown by them -all, was 
very beautiful to see. They were all so happy 
ex amy they had been making one another 

appy. 

sh I reeall our hollow home-life in many 

rts of America—the selfishness and coldness 
in families—the little hold Home has on any 
one, and the tendency of children to get rid of 
it as early as possible, I am conscious how 
much, after all, we have to learn from these 
easy Germans. 

“There is a compensation, to be sure, in all 
these matters—our faults connect themselves 
with our strength—and a boy is an independ- 
ent, self-reliant man with us, when he is in 
leading-strings in Germany. But there is 
growing up in our cities, a hankering after 
exciting pleasures, an aversion to the simple 
and pure enjoyments of home among the 
young, which forbodes badly for our family-life, 

“Materialism—the passion for money-mak- 
ing, and excitement, is eating up the heart of 
our people. We are not a happy people; our 
families are not happy. Men look aggard, 
and anxious, and weary. We want something 
more genial and social and unselfish amongst 
us. A piety which prompts to petty self-sacri- 
fices, and takes a poauale in them, as well as 
in great. Any family-festivals of this kind— 
anything which will make home pleasanter, 
which will bind children ther, and make 
them conscious of a distinct family-life, is most 
strongly needed. Good people are to recog- 
nize that there is a religion in Christmas feasts 
as well as in prayer-meetings; that a father 
who has made his home gloomy, has done quite 
as great a wrong to his children, perhaps, as 
he who made it irreligious. We want these 
German habits—these birthday and Christmas 
festivals—this genial family-life, without the 
German weaknesses, if possible. 

“In my friend’s family here, there were the 
same genial enjoyments, as in the other—per- 
haps even more subdued. I found myself 
again remembered kindly, with Christmas- 
tokens, so that I quite forgot the old family 
> oa over 8 waters, which used to have hog 

ee ering this evening—now wide- 
contecned a and iret: 

“ At the close, my friend read some touching, 
beautiful letters from Luther to his boy, which 
fastened the children’s attention quite as much 
as they did mine. 

“ After this, came the merry Christmas Eve 
supper, with the ancient Berlin dish for the 
oceasion, stewed in beer, followed by the 
Christmas-cok e, pfeffer-kuchen, which to the 
uninitiated ma deseribed as a mild form 
of ginger-bread, sweetened with honey. 





There is something about this German | of the attempts to form an United Germany, 


which one would seldom see in our | 
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“Then, at a late hour, hearty shakes of ¢) 
hand, ‘ Viel Glick!’ and many good wishe 
for the future, and my first Christmas Eye j, 
the German Fatherland was over.” 

Mr. Brace gives a prominent place jn }j 
book to the various institutions for the Bes 
which have been established within the last 
ten or twenty Pag: in the German cities. 
His account of the Hamburg Rough-house js 
particularly valuable on account of the great 
success which have attended institutions of 
somewhat similar aim, though far less eff. 
cient scope and plan, in England. The ne. 
eessity for similar institutions in our own 
city is becoming daily more apparent. 

Several chapters are devoted to the history 


and to the religious condition of Germany. 

We trust Mr. Brace may draw still farther 
upon his European note-books, We know 
of none among our recent travellers more 
likely to benefit and please the public in this 
manner than himself. 


THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA.* 

So much balderdash, in the form of sporting 
adventure, has been foisted upon the reading 
world, by men who have never pulled trigger 
at any nobler game than an unfortunate 
woodcock, or unhappy partridge, that the 
book of a genuine huntsman, a man who can 
distinguish between a tiger and a “ two-year 
old,” who would not be likely to mistake a 
bear for an overgrown hog, or a deer for an 
odorous and patriarchal goat, is a rare lux. 
ury. 

Some years since, the author—a distin- 
guished officer of the Anglo-Indian army— 
published in the “ New Monthly Magazine,” 
a series of vivid and graphic sketches of 
India life; and these papers, remodelled and 
augmented by the engrafting of a slight love 
tale, are now presented to us in the form of 
a continuous story. 

There is an air of vraisemblance about the 
book, that forces upon us the conviction of 
the truth of the narrative, and the fidelity of 
the descriptions, and assures us that the 
Major can shoot as well as he can write ; can 
manage his Arab as skilfully as he conducts 
his story, and aim his rifle as pointedly as he 
wields his pen. No dry narrator is he, but 
one who has an eye to the beauties of inani- 
mate as well as animate nature; hasa kindly 
feeling towards the creature comforts of the 
table, and ean crack his joke and his bottle 
as well as his rifle. 

As a proof of this, we must permit our 
author to tell one of his own excellent sto- 
ries, by the mouth of one Doctor McPhee, a 
capital Caledonian, equally expert at poking 
a handfull of pills down the throat of an un- 
fortunate human, or administering “a nieve 
fu’ o’ grit shot” as a dose to any evil-inten- 
tioned “ varmint” that may chance to cross his 
path. A “ kittle” question has been proposed, 
and the Doctor lanidets the oceasion to 
treat us to the following :— 

TEST OF EBRIETY, OR THE LAIRD OF BONNIEMOON'S 
BRANDY AND WATER. 

“Weel, then, gentlemen, ye maun ken that 
the Laird o’ Bonniemoon was fond o’ his 
bottle—in short, just a puir drunken body, 
I said afore. On one oceasion, the laird was 
cee dee peat 

i is ip being w uainted wi 
the laird’s dislike pas tee drinks, pr a bottle 
o’ cherry brandy to be set afore him after din- 
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er, instead o” which he always drank in 
a to eo when eetilicig bother was 


~ or aird he thought this fine, heartsome 
and on he went, filling his glass like the 


cor telling his cracks, and ever the mair 


he drank, the mair he praised his lordship’s | 


ater was fine, full-bodied wine, and lay weel 


the stam no like that puisonsome 
staff, claret, that guv't w body fool co if he hed 
swallowed a nest 0’ puddocks. 

“Weel, gentlemen, the laird had finished ae 
bottle o’ cherry brandy—or, as his lordship 
called it, his ‘particular port’—and had just 
tossed off a glass of the second bottle, which 
he declared to be even better than the first, 
when his old confidential servant, Watty, came 
stayin’ into the room, and, making his best 
boo, announced that the laird’s horse was at 
the door. 


“*Get out o’ that, ye fause loon,’ cried the | 


laird, pooin’ aff his wig, and flinging it at Wat- 
ty’s head. ‘Din ye no see, ye bletherin’ brute, 
that I’m just beginning - second bottle?’ 

“*But, maister,’ said Watty, scartin’ his lug, 
‘it’s amaist twall o’clock!’ 

“*Weel! what though it be?’ said the laird, 
turning up his oo with drunken gravity, 
while the rest of the company were like to 
split their sides with laughing at him and 

atty. ‘It canna be ony later, my mon, so 
just rax me my wig, and let the nag bide a 
wee.” 

“Weel, gentlemen, it was a cauld frost 
night, and Watty soon tired o’ kicking his 
heels at the door; so, in a wee while, back he 
comes, and says he, ‘ Maister, maister, it’s amaist 
one o'clock !’ 

“*Weel, Watty,’ says the laird, wi’ a hiceup— 
for he was far through by this time—‘it will 
no be ony earlier, Watty, my man—and that’s 
a comfort—so you may just rest yourself a wee 
while longer, till I finish my bottle ; a fou 
wame makes a stiff back, ye ken, Watty.’ 

“Watty was by this time just dancing mad ; 
so, after waiting another half hour, back he 
comes in an awfu’ hurry, and, says he, ‘ Laird, 
laird, as true as death, the sun’s risin’ !* 

“*Weel, Watty,’ says the laird, lookin 
awfu’ wise, and trying wi’ baith hands to fll 
his glass, ‘let him rise, my mon, let him rise ; 
he has farther to gang the day than either you 
or me, Watty.’ 

“This answer fairly dumbfoundered poor 
Watty, and he gave up in despair. 

“But at last the bottle was finished: the 
laird was lifted into the saddle, and off he 
rode in high glee, thinkin’ a’ the time that the 
moon was the sun, and that he had fine day- 
light for his journey. 

“*Heh! Watty, my man,’ says the laird, 
patting his stomach, and speaking awfu’ thick, 
‘we waur na the waur o that second bottle 
this frosty morning.’ ; 

“*Faith,’ says ‘Watty, blowing his fingers, 
and looking as blue as a pastan, ‘ your Honor 
1s, may be, no’ the waur o’t; ‘but fient a hait 
is my wame the better; I wish it was.’ 

“Well, on they rode, fu’ cannily, the laird 
gripping hard at the horse’s mane, and rolling 
about like a bow o’ mae for my soe air 
was beginning to e speerits tell on him. 

“ At last they lant to a wee bit burn that 
crossed the road ; and the laird’s horse, being 
pretty well used to having his own way, stop- 
re short, mee down his head to take a 

‘ink. This the effect of making the poor 
laird lose his balance, and away he went over 
the horse's ears into the very middle o’ the 
burn. The laird, honest man, had just sense 
enough to hear the splash, and to ken that 
som was wrong; but he was that far, 
os cont a bit did he ever suspect it was 

mse 


“«Watty,’ says he, sitting up in the middle | head, 








o’ the burn, and stammering out the words 
with great difficulty, ‘Watty, my man, there is 
surely something tumbled in the burn, Watty.’ 

“*Faith, your honor may say that,’ replied 
Watty, like to tumble off his horse with 
laughing, ‘for it’s just yoursel’, laird!’ 

“*Hout fie, no, Watty!’ cried the laird, 
with a hiccup between every word ; it surely 
canna be me, Watty, for I'm here 

“*Now gentlemen,’ continued the doctor, 
‘here is a case in which I would allow a man 
to be fou, although he had neither lost his 
speech nor the use of his limbs,’” 

Although there is in the point of the story 
something very near akin to that of the negro’s, 
who crawled out to the end of a limb after a 
coon, and presently heard “suthin drap,” 
which proved to be “dis child ;” yet a most 
hearty guflaw terminated our reading of it. 

We regret that the length of the hunting- 


scenes precludes our extracting any of them; | ashame 


himself; clap a piece of wood across his mouth 
to keep him from a-bitin’ of his tongue, give 
him a large dose of spirits of turpentine, and 
- him to bed. That’s all that can be dene 
or him, for he is incurable. Good mornin’,’ 
and I makes tracks. Such a critter as that 
returns home commonly with no more know- 
ledge and manners than when he set out. The 
imagination has a shadow as well as the body, 
that keeps just a little a-head of you, or follows 
close behind your heels; it 't do to let it 
Srighten you. Blue-nose is nearly as bad and 
ugly in his ways as John Bull. 

“One of them said to me onct down to 
Nova Scotia : 





| here in the spring. There is nothin 


} 
} 


“Oh, Mr. Slick, aint it dreadfal journeyin’ 
but veal, 


veal, veal for everlastinly to eat here. I am 


| actilly starved to death.’ 


“Sais I, ‘Friend, so was I at first; I eat of 
many calves one spring, I was actilly 
to look a cow in the face for six 


80 


but they are all admirably told, and we com-!| months; but at last I found there was more 


mend the book to all who have a weakness 
for horse and gun, and to any and every one 
who wishes to be amused. 

The book has been very well reproduced, 
in exact imitation of the English edition, 
illustrated with several fine engravings—ex- 
cepting those horrible horses, in “ the death 
of Smiler,”—and is heralded by a piquant 
preface, written by Frank Forrester, no mean 
sportsman himself, when he does not hunt 
too large game. 





SAM SLICK AGAIN. 


THERE is to be another series of Judge Hali- 
burton’s famous “ Sam Slick,” with the title of 
that distinguished philosopher’s “ Wise Saws 
and Modern Instances.” From aspecimen of 
the proof-sheets before us (from Messrs. Bian- 
chard & Lea), it is evident that the clock- 
maker has lost nothing of his old vigor and 
point of expression. This new wrinkle 
seems to be a series of adventures in search 
of a wife, which cannot fail to bring out his 
uliarities to very striking advantage. From 
is “ Introductory Letter,” dated “ Slickville, 
April, 1852,” we gather his general 
TRAVELLING NOTIONS, 


“My rule is to let every one skin his own 
foxes. It aint worth while to be ryled if you 
ean help it, especially at things you can’t deo 
or cure. Grumblin’ and rowlin’ along the 
road, findin’ fault with this and scoldin’ at 
that, is a poor way to travel. It makes a toil 
of a pleasure. 

“Now, an Englishman goes through the 
journey of life like a bear with a sore head, as 
eross as Old Scratch himself. The roads are 
bad, the hosses bad, the inns bad, and the bill 
extortionate. He can't eat home made bread, 
the eggs aint poached right, the ham is hard, 
and he hates pork as bad as a Jew. The veal 
is staggerin’ Sob, and the mutton rank or 
poor, the tea is nothin’ but chopped hay and 
water; cotton sheets, tho’ they be white and 
clean, are only fit for summer Levsuabethd he 
can’t stand a taller candle—the smell pysins 
him. A wood-fire puts his eyes out, roasts one 
side of him while the other is raw and cold. 
Even the gals aint pretty ; if they blush when 
he stares at them, fe sais it is a bad sign— 
they know too much; and if they don’t, he 
sais they are forrard and impedent; but he 
goes right off into a fit at seein’ me turn an 
egg out into a wine-glass. When I see him in 
one o’ them ere tantrums, a twitchin’ of his 
face and a jerkin’ about of his limbs arter that 
fashion, like one possessed by St. Vitus’s dance, 
I call for my horse, and say to the gentleman 
that k e inn, ‘Friend,’ says I, ‘get some 
help, and hold the poor misfortunate stranger’s 
arms, and legs down so he can’t hurt 


ways of dressin’ veal than one, and more 


things to be had to eat if you know’d what to 


ask for, Folks always give me the best they 
| have, and when that’s the case I always say, 
| them that ain’t content with the best that can 
| be got had better go without, for there is no 
| compulsion in it. Grumblin’ spiles the relish 
| and hurts the digestion. Tell you what, friend. 
| The bee, though he finds every rose has a thorn, 
| comes back loaded with honey from his rambles ; 
_and why shouldn't other tourists do the same ? 
That’s the way to shorten the road, lessen the 
toil, and make travellin’ pleasant.’ 

“*Cheap talkin’, Mr. Slick,’ said he, ‘but I 
aint used to it; and if I onct reach my comfort- 
able home, catch me leavin’ it again for such 
an outlandish place as this. Iam half-frozen 
to death with the cold.’ 

“Well, says I (for 1 knew more of him than 
he dreamed of), ‘it is cold, that’s a fact; and 
it’s lucky for you, you have a comfortable 
home—though I have known many a man’s 
house made too hot for him sometimes afore 
now. For my part, I'd as leaf travel as stay 
home with a scoldin’ wife, eryin’ children, and 
a smoky chimney.’ 

“If you'd a seed the puzzled look he gave 
to my innocent face, ’twould have done you 
good. It was as much as to say: ‘Confound 
them random shots. I vow you hit me that 
time tho’ you didn’t take aim.’ Them’s the 
sort of fellows that make the greatest fuss at 
hotels always. Jf travellers have to put up 
with a good deal sometimes, so have innkeepers 
too, that’s a fact. 

“ A nigger now is a pattern man. He sings 
bits of songs or plays on the Jew’s-harp, or 
whistles all the way, throws stones at the 
birds, mocks the squirrel’s chirrupin’ out of 
fright at his black face; and when the little 
dogs rush out o’ the houses and bark at him as 
he along, he stops, bow-wows at them, 
and chases them home again, and then roars 
out a larfin’ till the woods fairly ring with his 
merry yagh, yagh, yagh. riot 

“At night, the way he tucks in his supper is 
a caution to a boa-constrictor, for it would 
give him the dispepsy. 

“Free quarters are pleasant things for them 
who hante got nothin’ to pay with, so next 
day he oversleeps himself on purpose, and in- 
stead of finding fault with his accommodation, 
finds fault with his own feet, and pretends for 
to limp, and the children won’t let him go. 
Afore dinner, says he: ‘ Missis, lend me the 
axe, please, till I chop you up a lovely lot of 
fire-wood, and split enough kindlin’ stuff to 
heat the oven for a week;’ and the way he 


makes mer fly aint no matter. 
“Then he turns too and piles it up in the 
snug, and fetches in a t big back- 
og the chimney-place will y hold—large 





enough almost for an ox to puil. 
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“ * Missis, let me draw you a bucket of water. 
Dem ere beautiful little hands o’ yourn is too soft 
for de well-pole. Come, young masters, sposen 
you comes wid me, and see Juba carry a 

bucket on his head and nebber spill a drop, 
tho’ poor Juba’s feet berry tender now from 


travellin’ on dem are _—— us hard roads.’ 

“T guess he aint alee to stay another day 
and aint told he is welcome! Ob! of course 
not! Then he has been a great traveller, 
havin’ onet made a trip to Jamaica, and has 
wonderful stories to tell that beats British offi- 
cers’ tiger hunts all to The cocoanuts 
were so big there, he was obliged to wear an 
iron skillet on his pate for fear they might fall 
from the trees and split it open; and one day 
the monkeys caught him asleep, slipt off the 

t, and stole it to cook their victuals in. 

eas rates, masters, and not a word of re- 
graggeration in it, I do assure you, 

“That was the boy to find a welcome. The 
—— actilly cried when he went away, 
gave him a handful of cents, and walked two 
miles on the road with him to hear his stories 
of sharks and whales, 

. “There is another advantage of this temper, 
that even niggers don’t know ; you can larn as 
ou travel. I larned more from talk in Lon- 

n than ever I did in books, in my life, and 
noted it better, For example—as they say in 
cypherin’ books—I sit alongside of a larned 
man at some grand dinner; now larned men 
in a gineral way are all as stupid as owls, the 
keep a devil of a thinkin’, but they don’t talk. 
So I stirs up old Hieroglyphic with a long 
pole; for it’s after dark lights is lit, and it’s 
time for owls to wake up oe ow 

“*T have been tryin’ to r that ere book 
on Nineveh,’ said L 

“*Oh!’ said he, ‘what do you think of it? 

“*It wants the pickaxe and crowbar,’ sais L. 

“* Pickaxe and crowbar!’ said he, for that 
made him turn half round, and open his eyes 
a Ok Sq dh 

« surprise a man, Squire, and he can’t 
help listenin’ : 

“*T call it a hard ne at tyre ners | 
has — amost a mortal long time in diggin’ 
up these curiosities that have been solar 
ground Lord knows how many centuries, and 
now he has gone right off, and buried them all 
again in a book, as hard to get into as the old 
vaults.’ 

“ ‘Exactly,’ said he; ‘ _ have just hit it— 
and very graphically— 





bore Pa said I. 

“ Well, in ten minutes you have the whole ; 
and if you want an explanation, he is just the 
boy to give it. It’s just the same now in a 
log-hut. The settler, poor lonely, honest, 
simple critter haint no book larnin’, but he is 
acquainted with some things you aint, that’s a 
faet, I never met a man yet that couldn’t 
give me a wrinkle, from a captain of one of 
our men-of-war in the Mediterranean, that I 
heard tell Lady B—— the way te onions 
without tinglin’ her eyes, was to hold a pin be- 
tween her teeth, down to Sinful Joy the nigger 
at the three mile plains, who gave me the won- 
derful cure for jaundice I boast so much of. 

“ At every turn there is somethiu’ to observe 
and remember, which, old tho’ it be, isnew to 
you—-some impliment, some machine, some 
strange culture of curious plants, and things 
put to uses you never dreamed of, is turnin’ up 
all the time, It was in Persia I larned the art 
of stupifyin’ fish, and makin’ them float on the 
surface, without hurtin’ them, for food; and 
the first chance I I will try it in the 
mackerel fishery. It was at a er’s in 
Genesee I first met with the little windmill for 
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in South America I larned to pysen an arrow. 
that killed deer instantly without affectin’ the 
venison, and in France the way to hatch fish- 
spawn, and on the Rhine the wonderful, but 
simple and cheap plan of the Romans, of 
buildin’ houses of loam superior to bricks. It 
was by travellin’ I — up that valuable 
collection of receipts | showed you onct. 

“But the greatest advantage of all of this 
itineration is, you can look back with pleasure 
on travel. You forget the little ups and 
downs, and crosses and losses, and og and 
thumps, and brambles and scrambles by the 
way; but memory has it all sketched out in 
landscapes like rail handsome for you, that 
imagination has helped to put in gilt frames. 
And tho’ the forest in them paintins contains 
rocks, underbrush, and boggy spots, where you 
slumped about, broke down, or lost your way, 
you see nothin’ in the background but a mass 
of wavin’ wood, or in the foreground but 
green fields, windin’ roads, and smooth rivers. 
Time has mellowed the pictur’. 

“Yes, I ean and do often stop short, turn 
round, and shade the sun off my eyes with my 
my hands, and look back at my travels over 
this unevarsel earth with pleasure. But if it 
was al] barren, all dark, all hardship, and all 

rivation, as some grumblin’ fools find it, what 
in natur’ would life be? Why, it wouldn't be 
endurable ; it ‘ed give ome and not pleasure. 
You'd be afraid to look back, because it would 
awaken onpleasant recollections, and you'd be 
skeer’d to look forred ; for if the world don’t 
please you when young, it can’t, in the natur’ 
of things, when you are old, that’s a fact. 
That’s my philosophy, at least, and so it is 
Black Juba’s also. 






versational and other powers were highly 
prized. 


The English steamer brings us the news 
of the death of the German author, Ludwig 
Tieck, one of the band of authors including 
Goethe, Richter, Herder, and so many others, 
who illustrated the genius of the continent 
contempo' with the great intellectug| 
movement of the early part of the century in 
England. ‘Tieck, who ranks as the founder 
of the Romantic school, a poetic impregna. 
tion of the sentiment of the Middle Ages, 
was born in Berlin on the 31st May, 1773, 
His death occurred on the 28th April; so 
that he lacked only a few days of completing 
his eo year. For nearly half of that 
period he had been a sufferer from the gout; 
so that latterly, though retaining his intellec. 
tual faculties, he looked for death as q 
friendly visitor. Some year or two since 4 
false report of that event was generally cir. 
culated. Besides his antiquarian labors in 
the restoration of the old German Litera. 
ture, Spain and England owe Tieck much for 
his translation of Don Quixote and his parti. 
cipation in the version of Shakspeare. His 
original works comprise a long series of art 
novels and romantic fictions. His “Phan. 
tasms,” a collection of tales and stories in 
verse, appeared in 1812. His “Volks 
Marchen” are well known. “ Victoria Ac- 


“My plan is this. J seek the sunny side of |corombona” appeared in 1840, The Athe. 


iife always, unless the weather is too hot, and 
en I go to the shade. 

temperature make me enjoy both. 

“ And now, havin’ written this epistle, I shall 


neum speaks of the dispersion of his fine 


The changes in the | library a few years since. It was advertised 


for sale at auction, but the purchase was 
made entire, if we recollect rightly, by the 


turn round to the fire, light = cigar, put my | King of Prussia; so that the rare collection 


feet up on the mantel-piece, an: 


enjoy asmoke, 
of old times.” 


and thi 
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New York has lost one of its eminent social 
ornaments, a fine scholar, with a 


is still preserved. There is no translation of 
Tieck’s writings in English approaching 
completeness. One of the best volumes 
published is a translation of Pietro d’Albano 
and other Tales, by Moxon, in 1831, from the 


always | pen of the Rev. Julius Hare. Mr. Bohn 


ready in the promotion of American litera-| promises a series of his works in one of his 
ture, to which he made, in a quiet unobtru- | enterprising libraries. 


sive way, many valuable contri 


utions, in the ae 
death of Mr. J. L. H. McCracken, at Sierra 


The exhibition of the statue of De Witt 


Leone, on the 25th March. He had gone | Clinton by the sculptor, H. K. Brown, in the 
thither in the prosecution of his mercantile | Park, before the steps of the City Hall, isan 


affairs, incurring great risk to a delicate con- | event of the week which will 


bably not 


stitution in that fatal climate. He was some | be without its influence for the future, in the 


forty years of age. Am 


contributions to the zines was a ve 


F. Ho 


his occasional | opportunity it has given our citizens to ex- 


: : ry ag their interest in a fine work of art. 
clever Paper written for his friend, Charles | Th 


e statue, of colossal size in bronze, is exe- 


man, in the second number of the | cuted for Greenwood Cemetery. The figure 


Knickerbocker, entitled “The Art of Making | is ep more than ten feet high, on a 
t 


Poetry, by an Emeritus Professor,” some | base of eig 
resent in our/is modern, gracefully shielded by a cloak. 


passages of which we shall 


feet and a half. The costume 


next number as evidences of his peculiar} The head is full of spirit and dignity, pre- 


hand, ‘There was also a paper, we believe | servi 


the Blood, w 


an excellent likeness of the illustri- 


in the same e,on the Education of | ous subject. The figure appears somewhat 
hich is t in the extrusion. f 


is spoken h 


m the remainder 


ighly of by Dr. 
Francis, as an exposition of some of the! of the work the bas-reliefs which ornament 


writer’s favorite p 


iological and esthetic | the base may be 


ken of in the highest 


views. Mr. McCracken was also a contribu- | terms for their union of fine ideal qualities 
tor to the American Monthly Magazine, un- | with the literal necessities of the topic. 


der the editorship of Mr. 


ark Benjamin ;| They represent the commencement and pro- 


and a few trifles from his hand appeared in ay of the great Erie Canal surveys, and 


the early numbers of Yankee Doodle. He 


work as it is thronged with life in its 


was also the author of a Comedy of Society | present state. Mr. Brown has here grappled 


in New York, which was 
Democratic Review, and p 





sawing my fire-wood I have to Slickville, and 


rinted in the| fairly with his subject, and shown how inti- 


uced for a few | mately fine art and everyday reality—of this 
nights at one of the theatres. He had alsoa so-called 


hand in a Demoeratie free-trade paper which | man of taste and 
was in existence but a short time. A volume | its horses, driver, group of emigran 
or two collected from his writings would be 


prosaic time—may be united by 8 
genius. "ithe eanal-boat, 
ts, and the 
Indians at the left of the scene, are all poetie- 
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ally handled, and are at the same time faith- 
ful representations of to-day. As such his- 
toric mementos, we are confident they will 
be long and warmly cherished by posterity. 


‘oman’s Life, or the Trials of Caprice. 
By Emilie Ava oe (Garret & Co.)—But a 
few weeks since, and we entered our protest 
and indited a philippic against the practice of 
too many publishers who issue their reprints 
in such a manner that aT work of true merit, 
which may chance to fall into their hands, is 
pretty sere to go to the wail. 

We have never seen a case more completely 
in point than *Woman’s Life.” The critic 
who finds upon his table a yellow-covered 
pamphlet, the said yellow cover being adorned 
with a centre-piece, representing a very full- 
blown damsel reclining upon an out and out 
bed, at an angle of 45 degrees, sniffing at a 
half-blown rose (ora half munched apple, for 
the life of us, we can’t tell which,)—embar- 
rassed (the damsel, not the rose) with a wil- 
derness of curls, and staring us out of coun- 
tenance with an impudent leer; any critic, 
we say, who reeeives such a book, and dis- 
misses such a book with a bare mention of 
its existence, does full justice to the publisher 
and the public. 

Such was very near being the fate of 
“Woman's Life ;” but, chancing to cast our 
eye over a chapter, we were speedily con- 
vineed of the fact that it had been most un- 
worthily dealt with. 

A more spirited and interesting novel we 
have never read ; with more of life than any 
of Miss Bremer’s works, possessing the same 
kind of home interest as that charming ro- 
mance “ The Initials,” pure in tone, and 
equally free from exaggerated sentiment and 
stupid commonplace, this book will, never- 
theless, fall to the ground, a victim to a yel- 
low cover, unless the publisher repent him 
¢ his sins, and re-issue it in a more decent 
orm. 


The Art Journal for May concludes Dr. 
Waagen’s suggestive papers on the arrange- 
ment, preservation, and enlargement of the 
new National Gallery of England. In the 
remarks on the use of the Gallery, we notice 
a complaint which could scarcely occur in 
New York under similar circumstances, not- 
withstanding our “largest liberty of the 
largest number.” Dr. Waagen complains that 

“In the National Gallery of London the 
freedom of admission is carried too far, infants 
in arms, with their nurses, as well as persons 
in the dirtiest attire, being allowed entrance. 
Ihave at various times been in the National 
Gallery, when it had the appearance of a _— 
nursery, several wet-nurses having regularly 
encamped there with their babies, for hours 
together; not to mentiun persons whose filthy 
dress tainted the atmosphere with a most dis- 
agreeable smell,” 

The bad state of many pictures is attributed 
to this corrupt atmosphere. In this country, 
in any of our large or small cities, such is t 
general diffusion of comfort and prevalence 
of self-respect that it would be impossible to 
get any such classes of people as those de- 
scribed in London, to expose themselves pub- 

liely to depreciation and contempt by unfa- 
vorable comparisons with well dressed and 
well behaved people. The cooks and servant 
oer - sp York would visit such a free 

cry, but always in becoming costume, and 
probably in silks and new bonnets. During 
“the several years the Art-Union free Gallery 





was open in Broadway, and thronged by all He taketh the child in the cradle laid, 
classes, no difficulty was ever experienced on} —_ Oh! when shall I meet with my 
the score of the decencies of cleanliness and| 4h not on the morrow’! Gh were it today! 

a sufficiently pure atmosphere for the preser-| —_For both of us then would be happy and gay! 
vation of the pictures. Such parting “twere pity to tell. 

A paragraph of the Journal on the New! Blackwood for May is full of pleasant 
York Crystal Palace qualifies remarks in| matter of fact, if we may allow that in all 
previous numbers touching the uncertain frte | cases to such writers as M. Yvan, with whom 
of the Exhibition, by a cordial recognition of we travel from Brest to the Island of Bour- 
the recent demonstrations in its favor, parti-| hon. He is a capital pendant to M. de la 
cularly in the visit of the Earl of Ellesmere. | Gironigre, with whom the Blackwood readers 

The chief illustrations of the number are | went jast month to the Philippines. The 
an historical subject by Eastlake, a Falstaff) paper on Luther is candid and discriminating ; 
scene from the Merry Wives, by Clint, and | Lady Lee’s Widowhood impt lent and enter- 
the Duke of Devonshire’s statue of “The | taining as ever; and Mr. Aytoun, the editor, 
Veiled Vestal, by Monti, purchased at the no doubt writes the capital hit at the “ Spi- 
Great Exhibition. | ritual Manifestations,” with which the num- 

| ber concludes. 
Tue Macazines for the month offer some | The first volume of the Illustrated Maga- 


tempting topics. The feature of Harper’s | vine of Art (published by Montgomery) is 
is an article prepared by Mr . Squier, on “ An- | completed. Its wood cuts are the best offered 
cient Peru, its People and its Monuments,” 


; f ie 8, |in this way to the public. The series of 
and copiously enriched with illustrations | f andseer in the new number are capital, and 


from the traveller T'schudi’s large work on | we speak as highly of the arehitectural, his- 
the Antiquities of that country—a complete | toyjcal, portrait engravings. A good head of 
translation of which is in hand by P utnam | Henry Ward Beecher, after one of Brady’s 
Since ih ioatageed ts a erty gener nd a daguerreotypes, is the American fea- 
- | ture. 
from the publication of John Martin (Lond., PO wg a a 
1834), with the exception of two of the best ee A 
designs of Mulready (stanza 18) and Stoth-7 Tue Penny Testimonial to Kossuth of the 
ard (stanza 6), for which far inferior ones | People of England, has resulted in the pre- 
are substituted. The Paris and Napoleon | SeMtation to him (on the 6th May, at the 
matter is continued, and the philosophic edit- London Tavern) of 8 neatly constructed 
or’s table is moved by the rappers. “ The | model of Shakspeare’s house at Stratford- 
tables do move,” it commences. “There is | ¥PO"-Avon, in which was placed ® richly 
no doubt of it,” and therefore administers a| bound copy of “ Knight’s Shakspeare,” in 
few sound reflections on first and second | <timson silk and gold, ornamented with the 
causes. Putnam’s Monthly concludes its | arms of the exile. The model was about 
first volume with Cooper's “Old Ironsides,” | three feet long by a foot and a half in 
another of the Potiphar Papers, a satirical height, and through the windows on the 
lance at the Academy of Design, with some | gtound floor and of the upper story might be 
ome truths, though an extreme one-sided | Seen the gilded backs of the books inclosed 
view and that not always the best side; a within and filling up the edifice from floor to 
couple of excellent traveller's papers on Inns, | Ceiling. On the front was a silver plate with 
and the Midnight Sun. In the four lines the inscription “Purchased with 9,215 pence, 
from Shenstone, the favorite passage on subscribed by English men and women, as a 
taverns of Dr. Johnson, there are no less | tribute to Louis Kossuth, who achieved his 
than four errors as given in the magazine. |0ble mastery of the English language, to 
An editorial paragraph speaks of the satisfac- be exercised in the noblest cause, from the 
tion the anonymous system has given, and | Page of Shakspeare.” Lord Drdley Stuart, 
promises its continuance. It certainly does | Douglas Jerrold, Mr. Cobden, and M. Kos- 
something to level authors, if it does not | Suth himself were the speakers on the occa- 
promote the appreciation of good writing. | *10?- In reference to the subject of the day, 
As an illustration in point, we may mention | Kossuth with his accustomed eloquence and 
that the poem of Lisette, contributed to our remarkable mastery of the English language, 
columns the other day from the portfolio of said :— : 
Carl Benson, was from a manuscript, and was| “The name of Shakspeare carries back my 
written by Tennyson. Whough attention | memory so far as 1837. For having dared to 
was called to the poem, yet being published claim my lawful right, I was in prison till the 
without that recommendatory name, no no- voice of my nation’s universal indignation re- 
tice whatever was taken of it by our brethren —_ ia - or months I ‘the ote “ he 
f the press. Had it been labelled Alfred |/om¢ly chamber, seeing neither the sky nor the 
b= ater ‘ould “ h ds.” earth, with none of those inexhaustible conso- 
Tennyson, it would have “gone the rounds.” | jations which bountiful nature affords to mis- 
The Knickerbocker, for June, has another of | fortune and sufferings. And there I was with- 
its unique Letters from the Hudson, Tony 


; E out a book to read, without a pen to write; 
Fudge, continued, and among other miscella- | there I was with God, with my tranquil con- 


nies a bit of translation from the German, by | science, and with meditation alone. 


nut-brown maid ? 





























[ Cheers. } 

Carl Benson aforesaid. But it is fearful to be thus alone, with nothing 
: THE THREE RIDERS. to arrest the musing eye. Imagination raises 
Three riders went out at a castle-gate, its dreadful wings, and carries the mind in a 
Their loves at the windcn wens weeping thereat, | Magnetic flight to portentous regions, of which 
Farewell! no philosophy has ever dreamed, I gathered 

tae oapeeny ge Kaye need a up all the strength of my mind, and bade it 
ell! farewell! farewell! | stop that dangerous soaring. Vag no. It 

Buch parting "twere pity to tell! was done, and I got afraid of myself, [Cheers.] 
There le ane tho paste se—'tie Daara, the cheri, So I told my jailers to give me something to 
He taketh so many 8 rosy | girl, read. wath, answered they, ‘but nothing 
poe —_ political.” ‘Well, give me Shakspeare, with 

That wade for each other such pleasure in life. an —— grammar and a dictionary; that 
Peseiee oera cients tel! you will take, I trust, not to be political’ Of 
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course not,’ answered they, and gave it to me, 
and there I sat musing over it. For months it 
was a sealed book to me, as the a 
long were to Champolion, and as Layard’s As- 
syrian monuments still are. But at last the 
hight spread over me, and I drank in full eups, 
with never quenched thirst, from that limpid 
source of delightful instruction and of instruct- 
ive delight. Thus I learnt the little English 
I know. But I learned something more be- 
sidea. Ilearned politics. What! politics from 
Shakspeare? Yes, gentlemen? What else are 
politics than philosophy applied to the govern- 
ment of men, and what is | prweee: a but the 
knowledge of nature and of the human heart; 
aud who ever penetrated deeper into the re- 
cesses of these mysteries than Shakspeare did? 
He furnished me the materials—contemplative 
meditation wrought out the rest. Years pass- 
ed over my head—years full of strange vicissi- 
tudes, which amid their incessant, comprehen- 
sive toils, have left to the patriot, to the pub- 
licist, to the legislator, to the minister, and at 
last to the governor occupied to defend his 
country against the unjust attack of two em- 
pires—has left, I say, no time, and the subse- 
qvent exile in Turkey no opportunity, to re- 
new acquaintance with that mute but eloquent 
teacher of mine; and I really thought I had 
long forgotten the little of your language I had 
learned from him, till on the very day when 
some foreign papers, with malignant scorn, 
told the world what a glorious task it would 
be for Lord Dudley Stuart to carry me, on my 
arrival in England, from town to town, like 
a strange beast, and to tire out his own elo- 
quence in introducing me to the men of Eng- 
land, to whom I would bow expressively with a 
growling howl, like a full blood Indian of the 
ar West, not being able to utter one English 
word (cheers)—on that very day, I say, land- 
ing at Southampton, my kind and generous 
friend, Mr. Andrews, ledk me, yet half sea-sick, 
down to the Common Council Hall, and bade 
me answer to the welcome I was honored 
with. I really shuddered at the task ; but the 
genius of my teacher had torn the veil from 
my memory, and the generods forbearance of 
Englishmen bore with the unwieldiness of my 
ignorance, (Cheers.) Since that, in one unin- 
terrupted series of eight months here, and in 
America, from New York to’ St. Louis in the 
West, thence to New Orleans and Mobile in 
the South, and back to Massachusetts, glorious 
by the universality of the pons education, 
and by the people’s general welfare, I had to 
speak more than six hundred times. I had to 
speak to city magistrates, to delegations of 
cities and congregations, to the Congress of and 
the Legislatures in the United States, and to 
thousands of thousands of the people here and 
there. I had to answer many of the most 
eloquent speakers of our age, before the accom- 
plished ge 8 of whom my orations sank 
to atomic insignificance. I had to pe in 
academic halls, where—to use the words of an 
American orator—eloquence is made the busi- 
ness of life; in vast cities, which poured out 
by hundred thousands their people to hail me; 
in those great gathering places where the rivers 
of people have their confluence; and millions 
of free men listened to my stammering voice, 
and millions of free men cheered these, my 
stammering words, till at last, after all excite- 
ment had long ago subsided—and I —— 
avoided stirring it up again—9,000 Engli 
working men, with a delicacy nearly bordering 
on poetry, honor me with such a precious tes- 
timony of their friendship and regard.” 

He closed with a clever allusion to the 
title of one of Jerrold’s plays, and a reminis- 
cence of Daniel Webster :— 

“But this, we feel sure, under the protection 
of your Parliament and the watching eye of 
public opinon of England—that public opinion 
will not only protect us, but will also, with 
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the mighty power of its sympathy—continue 
to encourage us not to despair of the future of 
our oppressed nations; and thus I hope we 
will see yet that ‘time works wonders’ even 
to oppressed nations; and not only to pre. 
tenders (cheers); because, to use a phrase of 
Daniel Webster, the public opinion of the eivil- 
ized world is such an impassable, unextin- 
guishable enemy of mere violence, oppression, 
and arbitrary rule, that, hke Milton's angels, 
cease opinion, vital in every part, cannot, but 
y annihilation, die.” 





COLPORTAGE IN FRANCE. 
Tue following report, presented to the minis- 
ter of police by a committee appointed to 
inquire into the condition of book-peddling 
in France, at which the Viscount A. de 
la Gueroniére was chairman, and translated 
from a late French journal by Mr. George 
Bridges, of Bailliere’s, may not be without 
interest to those who would examine into the 
influence an entirely unregulated cheap lite- 
rature will exercise in the United States :— 

Monsieur Le Mryistre :—The Committee 
which you have appointed for the examination 
of books and engravings, destined for the pur- 

ses of distribution by the hands of pedlars 
colporteurs), has been in operation for a few 
mouths only. After having already examined 
a considerable number of works, and resolved 
many important questions, it las considered it 
corsistent with the responsibility it owes to 
you, to present you with a resumé of the work 
it has accomplished up to this time, and to 
establish rules by which it may be governed 
in carrying out the important and delicate mis- 
sion with which the government has entrusted 
it. In the name of the government, then, I 
have the honor to present you with a concise 

é of the liberal principles which have 
guided it, and of the practical results it has 
obtained. 

You have forcibly demonstrated, M. le Mi- 
nistre, more effectually than I ean pretend 
to, the necessity there is of regulating this 
branch of industry, and of placing it as the 
control of the authorities. To satisfy a neces- 
sity so imperious to social interests, you have 
prescribed a course of measures calculated to 
result in a better condition of morals, of reli- 
gion, and of public order, having respect at 
the same. time to social liberties and in‘ellect- 
ual rights. 

Formerly, legislation for the bookselling in- 
terest made no provision for the regulation of 
colportage. The law of the 21st of October, 
1814, compelled the booksellers to provide 
themselves with a license, and a decree of 
1812 placed the retail bookseller under muni- 
cipal authority. There was then a veritable 
privilege for the pedlar, who, without any 
responsibity or control, could travel all over 
the country, carry from house to house his 
nefarious merchandise, display before curious 
and HS eat Baer country ‘es his obscene 
prints and poisoned books. This melancholy 
state of things is explained by the intellectual 
condition of our country at the time the laws 
for the regulation of booksellers were made. 
Then, primary instruction had not been organ- 
ised, colportage wanted in consequence its pro- 
per nourishment, and its action was limited. 
These dangers, since become so formidable, 
were then hardly felt. 

Since then, the laws of 1833, by organising 
throughout France the benefit of primary in- 
struction, soon made every one sensible of the 
danger of this omission, To teach the people 
to read without regulating the colportage, 
was to ex them, unprotected, to the 


demoralising influence of bad books, with 
all their falsehoods and vicious teachings— 
& fact we hasten to acknowledge and de- 
plore. In the course of a few years, the 
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most secluded nooks, the propagatio 
that foul and material dhe THE wesc 
of the most subtle causes of socialism, th, 
scourge from which civilization has narrowly 
escaped destruction. It was more especially 
towards the end of the reign of Louis Phi. 
lippe that this propagandism manifested jts 
more frightful symptoms, Some details, pro. 
eured from sourees which authenticate their 
accuracy, well expose the question in all jts 
bearings; and I believe it to be advantageons 
to state them here: 3,500 colporteurs, distri. 
buting nine million volumes, travelled all over 
France. This ed, was organised into 
brigades, and had for patrons about 300 per- 
sons—these latter having in their service from 
ten to twelve clerks. 
These 300 patron colportenrs were supplied 
Fiona from booksellers at Paris, Rouen, 
imoges, Epinal, and Tours, with cheap books, 
which, after being indiscriminately distributed 
to their agents were spread all over France. 
This propagandism did not stop at the fron. 
tier, it overran neighboring states, particularly 
Switzerland, Spain, and Piedmont. 

The fact has been clearly established that of 
nine millions of books thus sold, eight millions 
were more or less immoral, To convince you, 
M. le Ministre, of this, it would suffice to 
transcribe some of their titles, but decency 
permits it not. I will not sully this report 
with obscene words, even to ecastigate vice. 

The additional attraction of licentious en. 
gravings, sometimes bound up with the books, 
but frequently in a separate form, was often 
added to render a sale more rapid and general; 
and this lure to the ‘bad appetites which the 
colporteur pampered, and which was exhibited 
at the proper moment to the wavering cus- 
tomer, from a secret recess of his pack, was 
generally found irresistible. 

Under this reign of unlimited colportage, 
religion, family ties, and even civilization must 
have perish Vice alone could gain by it. 
In such a condition of things, I hesitate not to 
say that instruction, whose aim should be the 
ennobling of mankind, would thus have be- 
come its scourge; for it would have developed 
his intellectual faculties only for the most de- 
grading of purposes, rendering the alternative 
of ignorance infinitely preferable. It is not 
so dangerous to be ignorant of good as to have 
a knowledge of evil. 

But it cannot be denied that eolportage has 
also done service in disseminating good books. 
Many works of piety, many master-pieces of 
the French language and genius have been dis- 
tributed by this means. Many humble village 
libraries are composed of these cheap books, 
the modest covers of which are adorned with 
illustrious names, and which are bought with 
the savings from ww ¢ wages, These re- 
sults have, unfortunately, been exceptional ; 
you are anxious that they should become the 
rule, and with this view you have called on 
us to support you in your object. 

The law of 27th July, 1849, which compels 
all the colporteurs to procure a special license 
from the préfét of the department they wish to 
canvass, would have been fruitless without the 
useful precaution of the stamp ; as the simple 
act of licensing the eolporteur would not have 
purified the system he fostered. The truth o! 
this assertion may be found in the fact that 
under this law, and during the two years of 
its operation, the most pernicious books were 
distributed, as is established by the serutiny 
of certain members of the commission, whos? 
public duties overcame their sense of the dis 

st which was inspired an examination 
into the contents of the works offered for sale. 

The law of 1849 derives all its efficacy from 
the regulation that every book sold b on 
teurs shall be stamped, as the attachment ° 
this official mark conveys the proof that the 





rural districts of France were invaded, in the 


volume which bears it is deemed by the go: 
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to be a work for circulation. 
Rapes foree meaning to a law hereto- 
fore vague, indefinite, and practically obso- 
Bat it was not enough that the privilege 
conceded by the director of the publishing fra- 
ternity should be authentic ; it was also neces- 
sary to be ind nt, impartial, rational, 
concise. To obtain this result you institu- 

ted that commission’ which I now represent. 

How can this commission best aid the de- 
sign of the government? By adopting a doe- 
trine and a system? By constituting itself a 
eourt of arbitration to decide on the errors of | 
humanity and relative traths? By passing | 
jadgment on different sectarians, philosophies, 
and factions? By arraigning the great con- 
flicting opinions of the human mind, and the 
illustrious champions of each theory? Its 
mission was neither so lofty nor so difficult. 
The commission of inquiry into the bag of 
colportage could have but one principle of ac- 
tion, that neutral ground for the assembly 
of honest purposes—respect for God and 
society. In its eyes divine and human 
laws are inviolable and sacred. The former 
represent the conscientious duties and the im- 
mortal destiny of man; the latter the patriot- 
ism of the citizen, the interest of society, and | 
the progress of civilization, All that conforms 
to these incontestable truths of the higher law 
the commission accepts; all that is contrary it 
rejects. 

“We have believed that to carry out the in- 
tentions of government it was not our duty to 
censure opinions or ideas, but merely to with- 
hold from the mind aught that could corrupt 
and mislead it. In doing more we should 
have feared to exceed our Gatien, and fall into 
a needless severity, which your discretion 
would doubtless have moderated. 

The commission has unhesitatingly rejected 
from the eatalogue of authorize ks, all 
works hurtful to public morals, inimical to re- 
ligion and its ministers, or perversive of histo- 
ry. It has even deemed it a duty to reject 
books which, without attacking the origin and 
truth of the dogmas of our church, contain ar- 
guments which must have undermined the re- 
ligious sentiment in minds little used to such 
zealous disputes, and consequently more likely 
to be seduced into error. But the commission 
has not deemed it just to restrict the cireula- 
tion of all books not strictly orthodox. For 
instance, in Voltaire, it has only proscribed 
certain passages offensive to good taste. Nor 
has it assumed the right to reject those which 
interest only the imagination, or engage the 
reason, 

it has acted in the same spirit with all the 
ancient or modern authors whose works have 
been submitted; not pretending to judge the 
false in history, philosophy, or political econo- 
my, it has only condemned the irreligious, im- 
moral, or anti-social. 

It is on such principles that the commission 
has suecessively examined and classified, up to 
this time, 3649 books, selections, engravings, 
or lithographs. Each of these works been 
the object of a special examination: mature 
deliberation has been exercised on decisions 
regarding great questions or weighty interests, 
And each verdict expressed the honest convic- 
tions of the commission. 

Out of this total number of 3,649 works, 
the commission has authorised 2,531, as con- 
taining no immoral tendencies, at the same 
time that it does not adopt in any instance the 
teachings which the privileged works may in- 
culeate, 

The authority of the colportage stamp was 
denied to 556 books. These 556 works Sileng 
to that class which are thrown off in great 
numbers, and thus an enormous quantity of 
dangerous publications has been forbidden to 
be circulated. We have a perfect idea of the 
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importance of the result obtained. It must | which suppresses evil and of that tolerance 
be remarked that, independently of the books | which prompts to good, with the prudent and 
rejected by the committee, the new measures enlightened vigilance of the government, col- 
prescribed by the government have had the | portage may become a most powerful and 
effect. of forcing the booksellers to do them- | preeious instrument for the advancement of 
selves justice as respects a considerable quan- morality, of enlightenment, and of progress, 
tity of immoral books which had previously | The object in view is not to suppress, but to 
been authorised by one department, and for-| alter its field of action; like the press, like 
bidden by another. | instruction, like intelligence, and like liberty, it 

Unfortunately, vice and immorality cannot | must contribute to the protection of society, 
be entirely suppressed ; they must be looked | not to its overthrow. Tro this end we shall 
upon and submitted to as sores upon the body | give our most hearty codperation and all our 
politic and social. But although they cannot be , devotion, with the desire to be just and the 

















extirpated however, they can be refused the | 
foree and assistance of social life. We cannot | 
prevent the perverse propensity to write im- | 
proper books anu the eupidity of propagating | 
them ; but, in denying to such works the right of 
colportage, we remove their principal vehicle | 
of circulation. It is, indeed, much to have in- 
terdicted such seductions to error and such 
temptation to immorality from being hawked | 
from door to door. 

Christianity and civilization have emanci- 
pated the people from serfdom and ignorance ; | 
it would be to no purpose to have given them | 
liberty and instruction without also self-re- | 
spect, dignity, and morality; without which | 
liberty is but a name, merely encouraging the | 
idea of a right, excluding entirely the re- | 
motest notion of a duty. _ 

We can already congratulate ourselves upon | 
the results of our labors. Colportage has | 
been but for a moment retarded in its flight, | 
by measures destined to moralise and regulate | 
it. From the commencement of 1853 it has | 
recovered allits wonted activity. But in pro- | 
portion as the activity of evil is discouraged | 
and weakened, that of good is encouraged and | 
developed. Immoral books, excluded from the | 
popular advantages which had offered them 


ambition to be of benefit to society. 


MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 
— Tue great drum of city amusement on 
which so many speculators try their sticks of 


| one kind and another, has been tapped during 


the past week to a resonance which has 
echoed in every direction. The horses, long- 
headed and therefore, supposed to be intel- 
lectual, come first at Franconi’s, and have 
been kept up to their speed, under the ap- 
plauses of the popular sides of the ring. 
Astor-Place Opera House, sold out at aue- 
tion, will have to contend with new spirits, 
which cannot fail to haunt that locality in 
all time to come. Among them will appear, 
bustling and active, Mr. Niblo, formerly 
manager thereabout,—Falstaflian Hackett,— 
in “sceptre and pall,” Macready will sweep 
by—and there may be a suitable pageant of 
blood-distained visions, passing as in the 
magic mirror of Richard. The Chinese have 
dramatized at the Garden, and astonished the 
city with novelties inexplicable. ‘lhe Crys- 
tal Palace grows a-pace, and has at length 





‘lifted its great Websterian dome high among 
innumerable means of circulation, are now 





obliged to hide themselves in the dark corners 
of bookstores, or to be distributed by frandu- 
lent means; driven by public opinion from the 
shelves of booksellers which they dishonored, 





| they could no longer hide themselves in the | 
colporteur’s box, to bear their venomous seed 


trom hamletto hamlet. The booksellers, suffi- 
ciently warned, congratulate themselves on | 


this delivery from a tyranny which oppressed | 


them. They appreciate highly an initiative | 
so intelligent, which protects after having | 
given them their freedom. Their interest, as | 
well as their probity, encourages them only to | 
buy and to ublish moral books. Many of} 
them have already entered into communica- | 
tion with our honorable President, offering | 
their most earnest codperation in the intellect- | 
ual regeneration which you have undertaken. | 
We are now perceptibly approaching a much 

higher — which will redound to your | 
honor, M. le Ministre, and in which we are | 
posal to have also played our part. 

This movement is not confined to booksell- 
ers. Others will soon become tatapestad | 
in it. There is in colportage an immense field | 
for honest and useful labor. The nine millions | 
of books, which are distributed annually in | 
France, represented a capital of six millions of 
francs, which, deducted from the daily wages 
of labor, only serves to support atheism, im- 
morality, and licentiousness. 

This money, so badly employed, will soon 
have a nobler outlet. It will be expended 
upon the worthily famous, upon noble senti- 
ments, on just and true opinions. It is six 
millions which will go to support good and 
wholesome literature, that which teaches the 
love of God and of one’s country. 

It must be confessed, M. le Ministre, that 
under the unlicensed liberty of colportage the 
colporteurs were but the vicious organs of 
public opinion. Under the new régime, with 
the guarantees which you have established, 
with the donble condition of that determination 





the commoner tenements of that region— 
‘and drawing near with that consummation is 
the long-labored-upon panorama of “Nia- 
_gara.” Alboni has gone—and a young lady 
of Philadelphia has offered a “sum of 
_money” for a prize-play, a kind of bait 
which in that shape has never yet—and 
never will—tempt a respectable bite. As 
statistics sometimes fortify, we have this 
chronicle of the sale at the Astor-Place :— 

“ The furniture, scenery, and fixtures of this 
house were sold at 12 o'clock yesterday, by 
Coffin & Haydock. The aggregate proceeds of 
the sale amounted to about $3,000. Among 
the purchasers were Mr. Wardell, who paid 
$500 for the magnificent chandelier; Mr. John 
Duer, the purchaser of the 54 sofas, at $4 
each ; the iron railing around the galleries was 
purchased by Mr. Niblo, at an average of 60 
eents per foot; Mr. Kimball, of the Boston 
Museum, paid $90 for the whole of the par- 
quette seats; Mr. Niblo bought a large num- 
ber of complete opera scenes, painted by 
Legré, for about $300; Mr. F. W. Seaguis pur- 
chased the whole of the plumbing work for 
$60, cost $2,000; Johnson & Brother purchased 

1¢ whole of the gas-fixtures for $70, cost 
$1,800; Mr. Kemp, proeeret of the Odeon, 
Williamsburgh, bought a large number of dro 
scenes, flats, dc., for $100; the act curtain vt. 
drop curtain was sold for $35 to a liquor 
dealer, who intends making a bar-room em 
them. The whole of the fixtures were sold at 
an equally low rate. The sale was concluded 
at 24 o’clock; after the sale the process of re- 
moval commenced immediately, and when we 
left the din of hammers and the noise of por- 
ters and carmen resounded through the build- 
ing. The whole of the materials sold must be 
removed by Tuesday next.” 


— The city tympanum has been kept at- 
tentive also, at the Broadway Theatre, with 
Miss Dean; at the Chambers street, by 
Mr. Burton; by the old customary appliances 
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at ; the Bowety and National, and with a 


special summons by the of 
Mr. Wallack at the. Lpveunds These, with 
eoneerts, minstrels, Mr. Owens’s Alpine Ram- 
bles—decidedly amusing—Professor Ander- 
son’s exposure of the rappers, and various 
way-side entertainments, New York has not 
slumbered—and as the season advances, with 
the central attraction of the Palace, there is 
likely to be a multiplication of sports and 
pastimes of all kinds. 


— The social principle is to have another 
illustration, as we learn from the Evening 
Mirror :— 


** The Shakspeare merge A held their monthly 
meeting, at the Irving House, on Saturday 
evening. The President, W. E. Burton, Esq., 
oceupied the chair, and L. Gaylord Clarke, 
Esq., officiated as vice chairman. The dinner 
was sumptuous and elegant in the extreme; 
and a great many ‘good things’ were said and 
sung, eaten and drunken on the occasion. 

“At the business meeting of the Society, 
several new members were elected. A very 
beautiful and apemogrinte. present was received 
from the accomplished wife of Mr. Balmanno, 
the worthy Seeretary of the Society, in the 
shape of a Boox or Ree onvs, elaborately and 
tastefully embellished with Shakspearian orna- 
ments and designs by the lady’s own artistic 
hands, The present was promptly acknow- 
ledged by a vote of thanks. As a literary and 
convivial association, the ‘Shakspeare Society’ 
promises to realize all that its most sanguine 
members can desire. It is only to be regret- 
ted that the wit and eloquence called forth at 
these festivals cannot be shared by larger 
numbers. It is a fixed rule that the number 
of members shall never exceed thirty-seven— 
the number of Shakspeare’s plays.” 


— Horacz Vernet, the painter, accom- 


panies the new French African expedition | 
against the Kabyles. 








— ——— 
The attention of MERCHANTS and TEACHERS is re- 
spectfully invited to the following 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
DR. COMSTOCK’S 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 
Philosophy and Chemistry 


(The latter just from the Press), 


Containing all the inte Improvements and Discoveries in 
these Sciences. 


PROF. DODD'S 
Arithmetics and Algebra. 


Few books have met with more success than these. 
They are admirably adapted to the School-room. 


DENMAN’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 


or 
Reading Books, and Speller. 


ms tenner, Pose. ipte, Risdon) of he Bow Fork Piste 
ormal said stem of the author: 3 
‘on ly the first prin- 


pod py 2 gor ae Hr ing 


system 
af reading 
J. OLNEY'’S 
Geographical Works. 


His Atlas and rto have been revised and much im- 
proved by the a dition of New Maps, well engraved on 


new plates, 
DR. BULLION’S 


English, Latin, and Greek 
Grammars, 
AND ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
These Grammars are on the came general plan. The 

principles common to the three are readil 

n by the thus pa A ng him. in their 
study. 
ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY, SUITABLE 

FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE, 

For Sale, on reasonable terms. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO,, 


No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 
mi tf 





THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES ; 


Olacsiged ervanegel. was 50 Saaliete Ca steregien 


BY PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., 
Author of the “ Brid ter tise of and Ve- 
getable Physiology. be 


dng an American editor of dis- 
In preparation, and will soon be published. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
CYCLOPADIA OF ANECDOTES OP 
e 


most 
r d Artists of Ca a 
of Cy aweas beh of Moral and 3 Anec- 
ith numerous Illustrations. 725 pp. octavo. 
. cloth, $3. 


This is unquestionably, ee choicest collection of gnee. 
dotes ever published. contains three thousand a’ 
pe anecdotes, many of them articles of interest, con- 

I reading matter equal to half a dozen 

oO. volume ; —! _ is the wonde 

ty, that it will be found an al t inexhaustible 
interest for every class of Phe ~ aq 
fication and indexes must commend it especi 
speakers, to the various Gases of literary 
men, to artists, mechanics and caiers. eo asa Ca 
for reference, in volute to facts on the numberless sub- 
jects and characters introduced. There are also more 
than one hundred and fifty fine illustrations. 


Notices of the Press. 


“ Any one, after pesseasing this work, would deem itan 
indispensabl «companion. Iitcan be taken up when but 
a few moments are to epare, and one or more anecdotes 
read; and when one has the by well stored with a 
choice collection of anecdotes, he has an assistant to suc- 
cessful conversational efforts which no consideration 
would induce him to part with."—Christian Freeman, 

" Hoe well pointed anecdote is often useful to illustrate an 
a Tay a memory well stored with personal 4 
dene es enables the possessor to entertain lively and 
able conversation. book wil an @ 
which to draw_the arrows of wit and satire on 
sions."—New York Commercial yr Ae ag 
“One of the most complete things of the kind {4 


ven to the ic. There is scarcely a paragraph in 
sven book enioh will not f lnterest some one deeply, for, 
ment, and art ag atford iad 
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sound maxi 
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chant, mechanic, and labore 
choicest com sain of the hours of relaxation. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


NEW BOOK. 
THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 


DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIAN 
Rev. Taomas Lavrig, Surviving Associate in that 
sion, with a portraitof Dr. Grant, 0% a ue of the country, 
a numerous illustrations. teresting and 
valuable Memoir, and cannot fail to ry all ¢ 
of readers. 

Lust or ILivstrations.—Views of Trebizond—Views of 

Express —Komaene—Ene Zab Among the Mountains— 

ary—Specimens of Syriac Writing—The 
Inon Ancient Seal from Nineveh—Nes- 
oo ees i Jelu—House of Tyary—Mosul, as seen 
Nineveh. Price, $1.25. 
ALSO, 


ba PREACHER ARD on KING: OR, DOURDALOUE 
Fe ea on Domccnce cf thei, dtstinnsiohea 
4... o stin _ 
Translat Pr om the Fre mch of L. Bungener. Paris 
12th edi revit an Scienties by the Rev. ‘George 
Potts, D.D., New York. Price, $1.25. 
This is a yoeee ow a a the oa , A the quuinent 
Brace, and git — 
rance, ae 


of various philosophe coc 
most powerful and thrilling w 
pm and potoner of moral aes end eo 
tren, in the victory over arbitr power, and 
more arbitrary control of the basest passions. 


a. PREPARATION. 
RECORDS THE cue .o MINES, AND OF 
SCIENCE APPLIED 4 ty ARTS. Inaugural and 
the Session, 


Wot and 196. i See Oberon 
land 1 ad fay De a Boy «peche, Playfair, Forbes, Hunt, 


A New Work by L. 
THE THREE SERMONS.—Sermon at Oourt—Sermen in 
the City—Se in the Desert. Containing an ac- 
o taf the Relision aud Morals in the Reign of Louis 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


AND THEIR RELA- 
TIONS TO ae 


by F. D. Macnice. 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
By F. D. Maurice. 


A Book for Young Men, 
18. IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE BEST OF BOTH 
WORLDS? By T. Brsney. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


Jaa 59 Washington street, Boston. 


FRENCH COURSE, 


THE VOICE OF BOSTON. 


Boston, May 1, 1353. 
Megs, Newmee Newman LJ Tygon. He. | p Felton street, . New 
promoting the diffuse 
tate ute of e sate 
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DE MONTRACHY, No. 7 Suffolk place, Boston, 
NOTE FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 
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an extra discount 
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way of such introduction a oe ie 


We also publish 
A KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN Fas. 
QUELLE'S FRENCH COURSE. Price 75 cents. 


TELEMAQUE. With Notes by Fasquelle. 
Price 75 cents. 


And we have in Press 
A COLLOQUIAL FRENCH READER. By 


the same author. 
ar at a distance "= be furnished with copies of 
of the above ing 


us the price through the Pos Oflces 
NEWMAN & IVISON, 
my 21 4t 178 Fulton street, New York 


NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and rerember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 


and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
mony of a“ mauititude of 1 Nob mre e~ the grateful ex- 


of = poor, ‘knowledgments of 
tne rich, and. th e Oiial and statements of 
persons in office 1 and of 


The chief ta ee hath acct lam Ol sublimed 

phe vad | noa on a lady’s toilet net 

the skin is only made cleaner by its application. 
THE MUSTANG LINIMENT ~ 
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HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 
it is likewise 


“We 


Principal Offices—Corner Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 

304 Broapway, New York. 
jez tf A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 
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J. S. REDFIELD, 110 AND 112 NASSAU STREET, 
WILL PUBLISH ON WEDNESDAY, 8th, 


Part I., Imperial 8vo. 
OF 


THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, 


REPRINTED FROM THE NEWLY DISCOVERED COPY OF THE FOLIO OF 16382, IN POSSESSION OF J. PAYNE COLLIER. 


CONTAINING NEARLY 


TWENTY THOUSAND MANUSCRIPT CORRECTIONS. 


WITH 


A HISTORY OF THE STAGE TO THE TIME, 


AN 


INTRODUCTION | 


TO BACH PLAY, 


A LIFE OF THE POET, ETC. 


BY J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


GLOSSARIAL AND OTHER NOTES, THE READINGS OF FORMER EDITIONS. 


Portrait after 
ts. Price 25 cents 


A 
Parts. 


ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY. 





LIBRARY 


EDITION. 





LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


in Press a ad Stereot Edition of ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, in four volumes octavo. Large Type. 
Bare Ste eotyped fom th the last London edition, with the latest corrections at and revisions. 








FANNY FERN’S BOOK. 


6,000 Copies Ordered in Advance of Publication ! 





—~ 
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Was Published, on Wednesday, June 1st., 


FERN LEAVES FROM 


FANNY’S PORTFOLIO. 


With eight Original Illustrations, a ee by Freperick M. Corriy, engraved 


N. Orr. 


One Elegant 12mo. Cana 400 pages, Gilt Top. 


Price, 
Published by 


$1.25. 


DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N.Y. 
DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers throughout the United States. 


j42t 





Wholesale Literary Agency. 
MR. JOHN CHAPMAN, 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKSELLER AND 
PUBLISHER, 


Ad 4d services as a Commission nt for the 
and Olid Books, Periodicals Stationery 
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NEW WORKS ON CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


THE FIELD PRACTICE OF LAY- 
ING OUT CIRCULAR CURVES 
FOR RAILROADS. 

By Joux C. Travrwixe, ©.E. Second edition in pocket- 


A NEW AND RAPID "METHOD OF CAL- 
CULATING THE CUBIC CONTENTS OF | ?e* 
EXCAVATIONS AND EMBANKMENTS 

BY THE AID OF DIAGRAMS. 


C. Trautwine, C.E., with 10 
rig Se a a ae 
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WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, 





RECOMMENDATION FROM 


REV. HOWARD MALCOM, D. D. 
MRS. WILLARD’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ve examined, during the Ley ot bom, years that I 


I ha 
have oe mod Deere of 
eres ay heed i. on the whole, so 


proper for boy ty as that of Mrs. Willard. It is nei- 
ther too short nor pF gene eb the Fe given to pe- 


proportioned to 
ucid, and 


and i the ante ¢ of the stodent. Candor, a percay 
ity, and re conspicuous th 


accuracy 
no teacher intendin to commence a History Class will 
be disappointed in adopting this book.” 


PARKER’S SCHOOL READERS. 
In 5 Numbers. 


Tre} of pe most difficult ander. | 
i a good Reading-book for schools. A 


ve been e, and searcely an 
has succeeded. “Mr. Parker has succeeded, and 1 


I think 
have Schl csukeiee with great care, and after 1 re- 


Howarp Maco 
“ President a Coaverstts. at Lovtdbers, Pa. 
* Lewisburg, March 5, 


sor uhodnideaisabe ebmnes by 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., 
51 John street, New York’ 
of Math ics, Park 
Sehgal Philosophy, Bartlett C emat i ete 


“T: is, in my 
taki SS pedeme 





that by Martin Drdeshout, a Vignette Title on Steel, and a fac-simile of the old folio, with the Manuscript Corrections. To be completed in Sixteen westts 
ts each. 


‘WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, 


Clegg on Coal Gas. 
JUST IMPORTED 
BY 


APPLETON 
200 BROADWAY, 


A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture and Distribution of Coal Gas. 


BY SAMUEL CLEGG. 


Second edition, enlarged and improved. 
1 vol. 4to., $10. 


Peckstone’s Fractical Treatise on Gas 
Lighting. 


Third edition. 1 vol. 8vo., $7.50. 


The Journal of Gas Lighting. 
EDITED BY G. T. BARLOW. 


Vol, 2 for the years 1851 and 1852—folio, $9. 


The same for 1853—published monthly. Annual sub- 
scription $4. 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE INITIALS.” 
This Day Published by 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 
CYRILLA. A Tale. 


By the Baroness Tavrrnogus, 
Authoress of “ The Initials.” 
Complete in one neat vol., 8vo.; paper binding, 50 cents. 


The Baroness TavTPHorvs had been previously known 
as an authoress of rare gifts and accomplishments; but 
in this tale she has afforded evidence of high capability 
and a power of construction and portrayal of character 
which we venture to anticipate will entitle her to rank 
amongst the best of our modern novelists. 


“The authoress’s charming story of the ‘Initials’ lives 
in the recollections of a:l who have read it. And the 
lovers Ds Get fir ay cannot fail to feel a deep in- 


D. & CO., 








terest in Pyrite he story opens well. The pictures of 
| og life are poe ng It is a very remarkable 


superior to the ordinary run of novels,”— 
York Evening Post. . madiaved 


“ A new novel by the author of ‘The Initials.’ It is a 
capital story of life in Germany, in which the interest is 
kept up t to the end. The motto of the book is a text from 
pa are » *many uy ae peers. neve gree and 

nn for woman,’ sa key e drift of the tale."— 
Troy Post. jAlt 





IN PRESS, 
And will be isswed at an early day : 
TWELVE STORIES 
OF THE 
Sayings and Doings of Animals. 
By MRS. B. LEE, 
Author of “ The African Wanderers,” etc, MDlustrated. 


ALSO, 


Talpa; 
OR, 
THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 


With an Introduction and American Notes, by 
HON. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
DANFORTH, HAWLEY & 0o., 


my? tf Main street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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AN ACT FURTHER TO AMEND THE 
CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.— 
PASSED APRIL 12, 1853, 


The people of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, Do enact as follows : 


§ 1. The Legislative Powers of the Corporation of the 
City of New York, shall be vested in a board of Alder- 
men and a board of Councilmen, who, together, shall 
form the Common Council of the city. 

The board of Aldermen shall consist of one Alderman 
from each ward, who shall be elected by the people of 
the respective Wards, for two years) The board of 
Councilmen shall consist of sixty members, to be 
elected from as many distriets, who shall be sworn into 
office on the first Monday in January next, succeeding 
their election, and shall hold their offices for one year, 
and shall receive the same compensation as the Al- 
dermen. 

§ 2. The members of the Board of Aldermen first 
elected under this act shail be classified as follows:—On 
or betore the first Tuesday in December succeeding the 
next general election, the Clerk of the City and County 
of New York shall, in the presence of the Mayor, Re- 
corder, and Comptroller, or a majority thereof, draw 
from a box, to be provided for the purpose, in which 
two bullots shall have been ye nee having thereon 
respectively, either the word “ odd” or the word “ even,” 
one ballot; if the ballot so drawn shall have thereon the 
word “odd” then the term of office of the Aldermen 
chosen from wards having an odd numerical designa- 
tion, shall expire on the first Monday of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, and in case the 
ballot having thereon the word “ even” shall be drawn, 
then the term of office of the Aldermen having an 
even numerical designation, shal) expire on the first 
Monday of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six 
be elected fur the full term of Two years. 

§ 3. For the election of Councilmen, the said city shall 
be divided into sixty districts of contiguous territory, 
and as near as may be of equal population, each of 
which shall chose one Councilman. The Common 
Council shall so divide the city into such districts on or 
before the first Monday in September next, and there- 
after within one year afier the State and National census 
shall have been completed, the Common Council shal! 
in like manner re-district said city. 

§.4. Every act, resolution, or ordinance appropriating 
money or involving the expenditure of money not ren- 
dered imperative under provisions of any State law, 
shall originate in the Board of Councilmen, but the 
Board of Aldermen may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as in other cases. 

§ 5. A vote of two thirds of all the members elected 
to each Board shall be necessary to pass any act, ordi- 
nance, or resolution of the Common Council, which 
shall have been returned by the Mayor, with his objec- 
tions. 

§ 6. No Alderman shall hereaftér sit or act as Judge 
in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, or in the Courts of 
General or Special Sessions, in the City and County of 
New York; But this section shall not prevent his exer- 
cising the power of a magistrate on the arrest, commit- 
ment, or bailing of offenders, except that he cannot set 
the bail, or discharge a person arrested or committed by 
anotber magistrate, 

§ 7. All ferries, docks, piers, and slips, shall be 
leased, and all leases and sales of public property and 
franchises, (other than grants of land under water, to 
which the owner of the upland shall have a pre-emp- 
tion right.) shall be made by public auction, and to the 
highest bidder who will give adequate security, (no 
lease hereafter given, except as the same may be re- 

uired by covenants of the corporation already existing, 
shall be fur a longer period than ten years,) and all 
ferry leases shall be revocable by the Common Council 
for mismanagement or neglect to provide adequate ac- 
commodation. All persons requiring any ferry lease or 
franchise under the provisions of this act, shall be re- 
quired to purchase, at a fair appraised valuation, the 
boats, buildings, and other property of the former les- 
sees actually necessary for purposes of such ferry. 
Previous notice of all sales referred to in this section, 
shall be given under the direction of the Comptroller 
for thirty days, in the newspapers employed by the 
Corporation. 

§ 8. No bids shall be accepted from, or contract 
awarded to any person who is in arrears to the corpo- 
ration upon debt or contract, or who is a defaulter, as 
security or otherwise, upon any obligation to the cur- 
poration. 

§ 9. No money shall be expended by the corporation 
for any celebration, procession, or entertainment of any 
kind, or on any occasion, except for the celebration of 
the Annive of the National Independence, the 25th 
of November, (Evacuation day,) and the Anniversary of 
the Birthday of Washington, unless by the vote of 
three-fourths of all the members elected in each board 
of the Common Council. 

§ 10. No additional allowance, beyond the legal 
claim, under any contract with the corporation, or for 
any service on its account or to its employment, shall 
be allowed. 

§ 11. The officers of the police, and policemen, shall 
hereafter be appointed by a Board of Commissioners, 
zonsisiing of the Mayor, Recorder, and City Judge. 

4 12. All work to be done, aad all supplies to be fur- 


At all subsequent elections, Aldermen shall | 


| nished for the co involving an ex 
| two hundred fifty dollars, shall be 
| founded on sealed bids or on 
pliance with the public notice 
| days; and all such contracts when given, 
| to the lowest bidder with adequate omy. All such 
| bids or proposals shall be opened by the heads of de- 
partments advertising for them in the presence of the 
Comptroller and such of the parties making them as 
may desire to be present. 

§ 13. There shall be a bureau in the Department of 
Finance, to be called the “ Auditing Bureau,” and the 
chief officer thereof shall be “ Auditor of accounts.” It 
shall revise, audit, and settle all accounts on which the 
city is concerned as debtor or creditor; it shall keep an 
account of each claim for or against the corporation, and 
of the sum allowed upon each, and certify the same 
with reason therefur, to the Comptroller. Comp- 
troller shall report to the Common Council once to 
ninety days, the name and decision of the auditor upon 
the sume, together with the final action of the Comp- 
troller thereon. All monies drawn from the city trea- 
sury shall be upon vouchers for the expenditures thereof, 
examined and allowed by the Auditor and approved by 
the Comptroller. 


§ 14. Every person who shall promise, offer, or give, 


for the fal od of 


of | election.to be held in the said City on 


JUNE 4, °53 


the Tuesday nex; 
poseog wom te 9 first M in June, one thousa: 
eight h ate sng The tickets which a 
be polled at such shail contain either the words 
“In favor of amendments to Charter,” or * Against 
amendments to Charter;” and if a majority of all the 
persons voting thereon at such election shall Vote the 
ticket “In favor of amendments to Charter,” this a; 
shall become a law; if a majority of such electors shall 
vote the ticket “ the amendments to Charter.” 
this act shal! be void. ; 


§ 21. The Common Council are hereby authorized 
and directed to make all necessary arrangements, by 
ordinance or otherwise, for the conduct and regulation 
of ali elections authorized under the provisions of this 
act, and in conformity, as far us may be, to the genera] 
election laws. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ) 


SeonerTary’s Orrice. ( 


preceding with the original jaw 
do hereby certify the same to be 
pt therefrom, and of the whole of said 


Ihave com the 
on file in this office, and 
a correct transcri 
or law. 


iginal 
Given under my hand and seal of office 


at the City of 





or cause, or aid, or abet, in causing to be promised, of- 
fered, or given, or furnish, or agree to furnish, in whole 
or in part, to be promised, offered, or given to any | 
member of the Common Council, or to any officer of | 
the corporation after his election as such member, or | 
before or after he shall have qualified and taken his 
seat, any pear he goods, right or action, or other pro- 
perty, or anything of value or any pécuniary advantage, 

| present or prospective, with intent to influence his 
vote, opinion, judgment, or action, on any question, | 
matter, cause, or proceeding, which may be then | 
pending, or may by law be brought before him in his | 
official! capacity, shall, upon conviction, be imprisoned | 
in a state prison, fur aterm not exceeding ten years, | 
or shall be fined not exceeding five thousand dollars, | 
or both at the discretion of the court. Every officer | 
in this section enumerated, who shall accept any such 
gift, or any promise, or undertaking, to make the same 
under any agreement or undertuking, that his vote, opi- | 
nion, judgment, or action shall be influenced thereby, 
or shall be given in any particular manner or upon any 
particular side of any question, matter, cause, or pro- 
ceeding then pending, or which may by law be brought 
before him in his official capacity, shall, upon convic- 
tion, be disqualified from holding any public office, 
trust, or appointment, under the charter of the city of 
New York, and shall forfeit his office, and shall be 
punished by imprisonment in a state prison not ex- 
ceeding ten years, or by a fine not exceeding five thou- | 
sand dollars, or both, in the diseretion of the court. 
Every person offending against either of the provisions 
of this section shall be a competent witness against an 
other person offending in the same transaction, sal 
may be compelled to appear and give evidence before 
any Grand Jury, or in any court, in the same manner as 
other persons, but the testimony so given shall not be 
used in any prosecution or proceeding, civil or criminal, 
against the person so testifying. 


§ 15. No contract by the Supervisors shall be valid, 
unless expressly authorized by statute, and such as are 
authorized must be made in the manner provided in the 
twelfth section of this act. 


§ 16. All ordinary appropriations made for the sup- 
port and government of the Alms House department, 
shall, before the same are finally paid, be submitted to 
the Governors of the Alms House, to a board of com- 
missioners, consisting of the Mayor, Recorder, Comp- 
troller, the President of the of Aldermer and the 
President of the Board of Councilmen— 


—lf the said commissioners approve of the ropri- 
ations, they shall report the same to the of Su- 
pervisors ; if they shall disapprove of the same, they 
shall return them with their objections to the Governors 
of the Alms House for reco ration ; and in case the 
said Governors shall, upon a adhere 
by a vote of two thirds of all the governors then in office 
to the original appropriations, they shall return them to 
the Commissioners, whose duty it shall be to report to 
the Board of Supervisors, 

§ 17. The Board of Education shall also submit in like 
manner all appropriations uired by them to the 
Commissioners named in the last section ; 
and said appropriations shall be subject to all the pro- 
wnewe of said section, so far as the same may be appli- 
cable. 


§ 18. All such of the Charter of the City of 
New York and the several acts of the Legislature 
amending the same, or in any manner affecting the 
same, as are inconsistent with this act, are hereby re- 
= but so much and such parts thereof as are not 
neonsistent with the visions of this law, shall not 
be considered as , altered, or modified in any 
form affected thereby, but shall continue and remain in 


full force and effect. 

§ 19. The powers now vested in the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Assistant Aldermen, - and’ revok- 
ing tavern licenses, together w other powers 
Excise Commissioners, shall be henceforth vested in 
the Mayor, with the Aldermen and Councilmen repre- 
senting the district in which the premises of the party 
licensed or to be licensed may be located. 


§ 20. This act shall be submitted to the 





of 





thousand eight 


Albany, this sixteenth day of April, one 
undret and ~ sapere oth 


ARCH’D CAMPBELL, 
Dep. Secretary of State. 
The foregoing Act was directed to be published, once 
a week, in all the Daily and Weekly Newspapers of 
the city, until the 7th day of June. By order of the 
Common Council. 


ap3v tje7 


D. T. VALENTINE, Clerk, C. c. 


———— 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
CURE OF A DISORDERED LIVER AND BAD 


DIGESTION, 


% @ Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemi 
Cony Ge street, Liverpool, dated 6th Sune. rt 
To Professor Hi 


desires 
me to let She had 
been t 
digestion. 
of the attack was so alarming, and th 
that d were ente 
under it; 
and she { 
n she had great relief. She 
e used only three 
Boxes, she is now in the enjoyment of perfect. health. I 
om ve sent one tsp the above, from 


peaks much in favor of y« tonishi | le 
8 rouch in favor of your as' ng Pills 
R. W. KIRKUS. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY CUKE OF RHEUMATIC FEVER, 
IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
rt Town Courier, 


id prevailed upon her to try 
which she consented to do, 


CURE OF A PAIN AND TIGHTNESS IN THE CHEST 
AND STOMACH OF A PERSON 84 YEARS OF AGE. 
From Messrs. Thew & Son, Proprietors of the Lynn 

Ad: , who can vouch for the following 8 
ment. 2d, 1851. 
To Professor WAY. 
8ir,—I desire to bear testimony to the 
; yy years I suffe 


was 7 
that prevented me 
and notwith- 


effects of 
a 


. 





(Signed) HENRY COE, North street, 
Lynn, Norfolk. 
These odebrates EU are wonderfully efficacious in 
Asthma = re , — 
Bilious Co: 
on 








the electors of the City and County of New York, at an 
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697 Broadway, Now York, next to corner of Fourth St LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO,, 
as 5 5 PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. | ooo cris hy seein au. 


EVANS & BRITTAN, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ATTRACTIVE JUVENILE WORKS, 


leave to to the Trade and to the Public, that they intend to devote particular attention to the 
BuCATION AXD, IMPOR ake which will be issued unde; Pe Ee 
which w ed under the superintendence of the Editor of that popular Juven 
me for 9 erica ot low. The Books will be printed and illustrated in a superior style, and will appear as 
r as a due to their getting up will warrant. 


The following are now in active preparation, and others will be speedily announced : 
I. PLEASURE AND PROFIT; Or, Lessons |} VI COUSIN ALICE’S LETTERS TO KATE. 
* om the Lord’s Prayer, in a Series of Stories. By Mrs. | By Mrs, Avice B. Neat. 
MANNERS. 


(Will be ready in June. 5 
7 ‘ | VII. THE MARBLE LAMB, AND OTHER 
I. THE PET BIRD, AND OTHER TALES. | * popms. py two Sisters. 
By * Cousix ALICE,” 


- MG W ad 
Author Fill beready iw Juy, | VIL COUSIN LEILA’S STORIFS, 


IIL FAIRY LAND, AND OTHER STO-| PROSE AND VERSE. 


RIES. By Canoue Howann. _|IX. THE STORY WREATH. 
IV. HARRY’S VACATION; Or, the Sci-| — W. Bansen. 





IN 


By Miss ©. 


THORS. 

GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS; A Dictionary 
of Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, 
Counsels, Cautions, Aphorisms, Proverbs, &c., &c., from 
writers of all ages and both hemispheres. One volume 
demi octavo, 

I have gwomewhere seen it observed, that we should 
make the same use of a k that a bee does of a flower, 


| who sips sweets from it, but does not injure it.—Colton. 


Styles of Binding : 
Ultramarine cloth, bevelled boards, price $1.75. Ditto, 
ditto, bevelled and panelled, gilt sides and edges, $2.25. 
Half calf or Turkey antique, fancy edges, $2.50. 





A DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC ME- 
DICINE AND HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 
By Spencer Tuomson, M.D. 


First American from the last London Edition. 


Revised, 
with additions, by Henry H. Smith, M.D. 





1 vol. demi octavo. Price, $1.50. 
| THE BIBLE IN THE COUNTING- 
HOUSE. 





ence of Amusement. By W. C. Ricnanps. |X. HARRY AND HERBERT IN TOWN. 
Vy. HOW TO BEHAVE. By Mas. Manners. By the Author of “ Harry’s Vacation.” 


ENGLISH JUVENILE BOOKS, 


IMPORTED IN QUANTITIES, AND FOR SALE (TO THE TRADE AT A LIBERAL 
DISCOUNT) BY 


EVANS & BRITTAN, 


< LING: d R tive, of Boyhood and Youth. With 1 
a REY? a aa mee SO mn LEAEAIS ae Ts see red W Ab she fy “loa edition. greatly jawed 
ee a eres aes cnarivings. Heat. | 92% 
Cosi in-cloth, 88c.: or with plates. colored, #1.50. |THE PICTURE PLEASURE BOOK. Con- 
. i ini 500 Ilustrati by th t ii t artists. 
THE HOME PRIMER: With nearly two) [Arge‘ito, ‘The most attractive Juvenile for Young 
hundred Illustrations. Crown 8vo., plates colored, 
Tbe, 


Children ever published. $1.50. 
THE BOY'S OWN BOOK; A complete En- 
cyclopzedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, 





| trations. by H.J.Scnynemer. Oblong 4to., cloth, gilt 


edges, $2.00. 





A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, PUB- | 


LISHED BY 
THE ENGLISH TRACT SOCIETY. 


With Superior Colored Engravings, by a new process, and several Woodcuts, 
elegantly illuminated covers. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE. Square | Iustrated by Woodeuts only. 


l6mo. 5c. THE BIRD'S NEST. 12}¢e. 

A BUOK ABOUT ANIMALS. Square 16mo. | AUNT ROSE AND HER LITTLE NIECES. 
‘Te. 

A BOOK ABOUT BIRDS. Square 16mo. 75c. 


12e. 
THE SNOW HOUSE. 12}¢. 
HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 374e. THE NURSERY. 124¢. 


bound in 





A VISIT TO HOLLY FARM. 374¢. THINGS THAT HAVE WINGS. 12$¢. 
HISTORY OF MOSES. 874¢. THE LITTLE LAMB. 12$¢. 
THE PRETTY VILLAGE. 37}e. LUKE AND LITTLE LEWIS. 12}e. 





“Decidedly the Best and Cheapest Juvenile Magazine in the Union.” 
THE SCHOOLFELLOW: 


A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Mayi 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
by Cousi Allee-Chets 
: rs. E. ¥en e May Day Wreath: by women as some of our young friends."—Godey's Lady's 
and its © mend by M 
by E~ Everythi 4 also of its sound moral tendency.”—New 
lected. 

ee and written, ant cannot fail to excite i 

commend to perfect in the 
of peiat and illustrations; Le ons are 


EDITED BY W. ©. RICHARDS, AND COUSIN ALICE (MRS. ALICE B. NEAL). ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Contents of May Number : 
t Blessing Little Child- as these, we should have few such precocious men and 
: “The names of its editors will be a guaranty of the 
af E. By ee — ategrenee of the work to those for whom it is de- 
eryth as : selected.— an 
es Trespasses: Thenat the be on te: oR aay neglect to introduce it to his famil 
n —Editor's Chair. : "| Its articles are of a fine moral tendency, are beautifully 
" The is title of a d tful little ma-| minds of the ks a taste for whatever is lovely 
gasine for children, which we have afin fad occasion t0| end true in ilisratere’ Nowenk Daily News 
the contributions are nal 
fall parents paid proper attention to the reading 0 





1 " 
“Itisv attractive, and strongly + Becmen 
ie ee al awakened inthe ove of ban ofa. | write for ie’ young oka. Tete eat and Seapest 
al - e and cheapes 
‘them with tal sprightly ee a aaette. 
t” BOOKSELLERS AND AG WILL BE SUP: AT AL DISCOUNT, AND CAN PROCURE 
wT HA ROP HR Sie DURO 
EVANS & BRITTAN, 


ends itself 
by, its own character.”— Mirror. 
th tales and tly miscellanies such! work of the kind that we know of."—L/ome G 
697 Broadway, next to Corner of Fourth Street. 
m4 4t 


onee improved, handsomely bound in crimson cloth, | 


(THE LITTLE SISTER: With sixteen Illus. | 


A COURSE OF LECTURES TO MERCHANTS. 
By H. A. Boarpman, D.D., author of * The Bible in the 


Family,” &c. lvol.12mo. Price, $1. 
‘““YIEGER’S CABINET.” 
SPIRITUAL VAMPIRISM; 


| THE HISTORY OF ETHEREAL SOFTDOWN, AND HER 
i FRIENDS OF THE NEW LIGHT. 


By C. W. Wepper. 1 vol. demi octavo. Price, $1. 


EPITOME OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
MYTHOLOGY. 


WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES AND A VOCABULARY. 
By Joun 8. Hart, LL.D. 1 vol, 12mo. Price, 50c. 





i 
} 
j 











A New Work by W. Gilmore Simms. 
MARIE DE BERNIERE; 
A TALE OF THE CRESCENT CITY, &c., &. 


By W. Gitmore Stums, author of the “* Yemasse,” “Guy 
Rivers.” 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ANTI-FANATICISM ; 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


| By Miss M. H. Bort, of Virginia. 1 vol. 12mo. 
paper, 50c.; cloth, 75c. 


| LOUISE ELTON ; OR, THINGS SEEN 
AND HEARD. 


A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. Mary E. Herncviovc, of Kentucky. 1 vol. 12mo. 


| THE DOUBTING COMMUNICANT 
ENCOURAGED. 

{ By the Rev. Seprimvs Justi, D.D. 

t Second edition. 1 vol. 32mo. 


THE SWORD AND THE DISTAFF; 
OR, “FAT, FAIR, AND FORTY.” 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH. 
By W. Gitmore Sums. 1 volume 12mo. 


/THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN; 
OR, TALES OF THE SOUTH, 
, Ist and 2d Series, by W. GrMore Summa. 2 vols. 12mo 


| TALLULAH AND JOCASSEE; OR, 
ROMANCES or SOUTHERN LANDSCAPE, 
AND OTHER TALES. 

By T. Appison Ricnarps. 1 vol. 12mo, 


THE PRO-SLAVERY ARGUMENT, 
AS MAINTAINED BY THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED WRITERS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


| Containing the various Essays on the subject of Cuay- 
| CeLLoR Harper, GovERNOR HamMonp, Dr. Simos, 
and Prorgessor Dew. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A BUDGET OE PAPERS, 


| FROM CHAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
} 1 volume 12mo. 


NORMAN MAURICE; OR, THE MAN 
OF THE PEOPLE, 

} AN AMERICAN DRAMA. 

| By W. Gitmore Simms. 4th edition, Revised and Cor- 

@ rected. 1 volume 12mo0 


| 


| 


| 





Price 




















| 
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PUBLICATIONS OF J. S. REDFIELD. 


ONE THOUSAND ERRORS IN THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE CORRECTED. 





NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 


THE TEXT OF 


SHAKSPEARE’S. PLAYS, 


' FROM THE EARLY MANUSCRIPT CORRECTIONS IN A COPY OF THE FOLIO OF 1632, IN THE POSSESSION OF JOHN 
PAYNE COLLIER, FS.A. 


1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections, $1 50. 


ee a a 


“Itis not for a moment to be aoeet, we aint, seat in this volume a contribution 
has been made to akspeare’s Soxt. by far the most 
Spo te lived and wrote.”—London 


tation by a single emendation of Shakspeare ; learned 
Pamed th peselves upon a few successful hits ; the best cri- 
here we have a book that ‘ at one fell swoop’ knocks out a 
that no one can 


iment ae ae a result which may well be esteemed fortunate 
tion to all concerned in it.” — Athenaum, Jam, 


“ Men have sounived f 
oatiere naye empeas 
} te ve done but 
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ties volume is sufficient to show what we should have possessed in the way of added 


beauty, and escaped in the wag of Se of sogiens conjecture, had Shakspeare been his own | Wh 


editor, or found some d to undertake for him the task of passing his 

works “Mrough the pra e press. e hee which Mr. Collier has bers given tothe world 
are, we venture to think, of more value than the Jabors of nearly all the critics on Shak- 
speare’s text put together.” — ‘on L ry Gazette. 


“ Henceforth, we must recognise in this old critic no mean expositor of ad fons — 
our poet. We him in some cases restoring the sense of his author by a happy ch 
of punctuation, in others by the confident insertion of a lost line ; in many passages 
his alterations a e themselves to our conviction upon their first jon, and 
in all his proposed emendations we see reason to admire the 
carefulness, or the in: aa of their author. * * * We shall probably not be far 
wrong in concluding r. Collier’s volume formed part of the library of one of the 
London theatres in t ~~. 


of Charles the First. r. Charles Kean, in his repre- 
tation of Macbeth, has 
entlemun lagazine. 


sense. taste, the 


Se eady adopted a great many of the new corrections.”— 
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“This is without doubt the most pteresting. if pet Re the most pmpertent contribution 
to Shak: litera’ which has been made since the discover. 
- Bae y of the unique 


“The alterations seldom appear to be arbitrary, and never unreasonable. They 
clear up many passages that have hitherto remained obscure, and give beauty to 
= that before were only nonsense. The qventer yh. of them are such as com. 
mon se te ~ necessary to rectify blunders of typography 
&ec., and os such as Sha if he 
proof of the last edition of his — 
wit tee east 
e stage, a 
vacy with ksomtedgs and 


could come back to read the 
Journal. 


these improveme require direct contac 
ost Gaderetandion of 0 of the text, and, it seems . 
intent. Who possessed all these, rangin 
inuteness, accuracy, and judgment: 
other necessary conditions, able to 
oa revise, comment, expound, and 


re, ab that at 
in os ae could at peoaid at ong. time have met the require. 
case, with + 5 of knowled, uaintance with the s 


rformance. tion —Sha! 
ae and its a oe ae qual to the demand Shak 
volume of r. Colifer’s, that it is to og aay © 
Shakspeare' “pnd, that ware indebted for this edition of the of 
ST TM fr he emantations of this olitien are worthy of of credit 


part on their face. re sustained by in yori 
of what was before ore uameaning or unin 








one, Se oviaeuse. oy make sense out 
see they hit the nail on the head.”— Varga - , = 
| “Commends itself to the common WY. of every reader."—Journal of Commerce. 
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